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—If you are 
looking for an 
opportunity 


to earn money at home, 
or if you are looking for 
a position as an agent or 
a salesman, or if you are 
in need of a man to fill 
a responsible position 
—read Collier’s Classified 
Columns. 


If you want to go one 
step farther and practi- 
cally make sure of finding 
what you want 

advertise your desires 
in Collier’s Classified 
Columns. 





The classified advertise- 
ments in Collier’s are the 
cream of the best “want 
ads” in the whole United 
States. 


It isa pretty safe assump- 
tion that a man doesn’t 
advertise his wants in a 
national magazine unless 
those wants are well 
worth advertising. 
There is another thing, 
too. 

The papers of any city or 
town cover one compara- 
tively small locality, and 
only one. They may in- 
troduce you to the man 
or the opportunity you 
are seeking, and again 
they may not. You may 
live in New York or 
Chicago or San Francisco 
—while the man or the 
opening you want may be 
in Butte or New Orleans. 
Collier’s Classified Columns cor- 
respond to the ‘‘want’’ columns 
of the daily newspaper, but their 
field is infinitely broader and 
more effective, both on account 
of the extent of Collier’s circu- 
lation and because of the fact 
that the advertisements make not 
a general appeal every day, but 
a concentrated appeal once every 
two weeks. 

Collier’s Classified Columns ap 
pear only in the first and third 


issue of each month 


They have a national circulation 
among readers who have pos 
tions to give and brains to offer 
Collier’s carries more ‘‘agents 
ae , : ; 
wanted’’ and ‘high-grade sales- 
men’’ advertising than any other 
publication with a Classified 
department. 
If you want anybod or any 


thing worth wanting write to 


Collier’s 


Classified 


Columns 


416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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And every one of 
them is afraid 
of a mouse. 


Every afternoon and 
evening each one of 
them steps into a cage 
of wild animals whose 
great paws might 
crush out her life 
with a single stroke. 
For an hour she 
orders them about 
like children, jumps 
them through hoops, 
and sets them on 
chairs while she waves 
burning torches be- 
fore their eyes. But 
in her own. dressing 
room if a tiny mouse 
runs across the carpet 
this 


‘ 


‘iron woman” 
shrinks in dismay— 
and possibly faints. 


It is one of the many 
curious things about 
the women who work 
with wild animals. 


Why in the world do 
they become wild 
animal trainers? 


Do they marry and 
have children? 


What salaries are they 
paid f 


What happens when 
the single moment of 
indecision comes— 
when the animals 
know that their 
trainer is afraid? 





All these questions 
Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S., 
answers in her article 


on the women who 





is intensely interesting. 
You'll find it—and 


| train wild animals. It 
| 
| some other things 


worth reading—in 


The Housekeeper 


FOR JANUARY 
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The Public Consistory 


The new Cardinals, who received the red birettas the day before, are shown awaiting the coming of the Pope in his golden chair to confer upon them the broad-brimmed red hats 
—the final rite. Cardinal O'Connell is the third from the left, and Cardinal Farley second from the right. Cardinal Falconio is not visible. The Consistory was held November 30 


: We 
| 7 ; 


‘ ‘ 
‘an. Cardinals 

Cardinal Diomede Fal orn, but American citizen and Apostolic Deleg United States since 1902, is in the center. Cardinal Farley, Archbishop of New York 

eloved, | the left, the militant Prince of the Church, Cardinal \ shop of Boston, is at the right The three are wearing their cardinal’s robes 
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Efficiency and Size 
OMBINATION up to a point means economy and efficiency. 
3eyond that point it means less efficiency. Mr. EMERSON says: 
It is notorious that great aggregations of wealth and power do not 


operate as efficiently as small concerns. ... The great industrial and 


transportation companies are often very eflivient in manipulation, but content with 
low efficiency of operation. 
He cites the shipbuilding yards for inefficiency, and adds: 


It is the little American plant manufacturing automobiles, motor boats, 01 


bieveles, making locomotive repair parts, or some other specialty that defies the 
competition of the world. 

And the well-known engineer, HH. L. Ganrr, in his ‘‘ Work, Wages and 
Profits,’’ says: 


If manufacturers in general realized how much an increase in eflicient operation 


really meant to them, they would be very slow to increase the size of a plant 


until they had become pretty well convinced that they had gotten it up to its 


maximum efficiency. ... If the same intelligence and industry had been applied 


generally to the art of production as has been exercised in selling products, | can 


hardly help feeling that we should be suffering less acutely to-day from high prices 
Greater size, then, adds only one kind of power—the power to crush 
If certain oppressive measures can be prevented, the question of size 
will take care of itself. Even with no Sherman Act—with the accepted 
principles of the common law—monopoly without dishonesty could never 
have been achieved. Ilence, as long as we have prisons for the poor, 
the importance of sending to jail mch men who commit these specific 
acts of injustice and oppression. They are as simply and morally wrong 
as the theft of a chicken or an assault in the dark, and if they had 
always been discovered and the full legal penalty inflicted, there would 
be no monopoly, in the modern sense of that word—no concern with the 
power to fix prices—nor would there be the political and social dangers 
which come from too concentrated money power. Several times have we 
advised our readers to read carefully the La Follette Antitrust Bill 
which leaves the Sherman Law and the Supreme Court’s rule of reason 
untouched, but defines what acts are unlawful. Now that the President 
agrees to the principle, it ought easily to become law 


Why Are Prices High ? 

igen NATION is not improbably within a year of the consid 

eration of drastic wage reductions—the incident which comes just 
before the end of that series of successive economic phenomena which 
constitutes an industrial depression. Before that time comes, while 
manufacturers are studying their cost sheets to determine what makes 
the prices of all commodities so high that there is a halt in the country’s 
ability to buy, it is worth while to inquire whether the excessive tribute 
exacted from business by certain forms of inflated capital has not at 
least as much to do with it as the high wages of labor. 

One phase of the tendency, universal during the past ten years, to 
organize every form of industry into large units, has escaped public 
attention—the fact that the lighting and heating business in practically 
all the medium-sized cities of the United States has passed into the 
hands of syndicates, owned and directed in the financial center of New 
York 


To consider one example which is typical, the American Light 


I 


and Traction Company owns the gas plants of these cities (to th 


Hames 


of most of the cities we append the price per thousand charged for gas 


Detroit, Mich., 50 cents to 80 cents Muskegon, M 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 50 cents net Binghamton, N. Y., $1.25 

Madison Wis., $1 to $1.25 Sal Antonio. ‘Te =| 

St. Joseph, Mo., 30 cents (natural gas ong Brar N. J., $1.35 

St. Paul, Minn.. $1 St. Croix. W 

Milwaukee, Wis., 60 ! » 80 ni 
Each of these local gas plants is bonded for a sun hich pr ly 

épproximates its value: on top of this cap lization the A } n Lieht 
and Traction Company has placed a stock issue of, roughly, $15,000,000 
Preferred and $10,000,000 common. On thi re er Ce} 
( vidends are pa d: on the ecommot ish and , Da d 
Which aggreg about twenty per cent WI SS } 
‘ommon stock ; re hidden in a n aze of intr 1 nance that | 
sents only s fair to nirer 1} " } 4. 
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Discrimination against Roosters 
N ANSWER to an objection that one of the police regulations of the 
| District of Columbia, prohibiting the keeping of roosters without 
the written consent of a majority of the householders on the block, was 
void because it delegated the power of the Commissioners to the people 
of the block, the court in Pitchlynn vs. District of Columbia, 36 App. 
D. C., 186, said: 


rhe requirement with reference to the keeping of roosters within the fire limits 


is not a delegation of power. It merely puts vain and noisy roosters upon theil 


vood behavior. 

Probably the prohibition is unconstitutional as class legislation. Why 
should the ‘‘vain and noisy roosters’? of the barnyard be put upon eood 
behavior, while no limitations are placed upon the Congressional breed? 
Chanticleer at his worst deprives only a few of his immediate neighbors 
of matutinal winks, while the crowing of the featherless bipeds at the 
Capitol not infrequently gives insomnia to a mighty nation. 


True, True—But 

YNMISTAKABLY the American public wishes to get to the bottom 

l of any dynamite conspiracy that exists. It does not wish venge- 
ance, but it thinks punishment is still necessary in our world, and, above 
all, at wishes light. It must know. Thugs must not rule labor. True, 
true, but how sad it is that conspicuous among the spokesmen of jus- 
tice—leaders of the manufacturers—should be a Kirpy and a Parry! 
It is not only labor that should clean house. Nevertheless, in the pres- 
ent instance, those who have most to gain by seeing that all the facts 
are known are the labor unions. Unionism has made enormous gains 
for itself and for humanity, and it had made these gains only because 
the general public sympathized and believed in its cause. There is dan- 
ger that the large amount of useful work that is being done in silence 
all the time by a multitude of unions should be forgotten in the un- 
fortunate and impatient activities of the leaders of a few unions. The 
degree of punishment that ought to be inflicted on men who have 
been willing to create widows and orphans, or to bribe jurors, in order 
to promote their cause, is a subject on which we frankly do not feel 
competent to form a decided opinion. The one thing that we are con 
vineed of is that this great nation must know what is going on. It 
must know every available fact about the methods of the men who have 
misrepresented labor, exactly as it is endeavoring to learn the facts about 
the misuse of capital. Our hope is that as long as this subject is being 
dealt with the leaders in the reform will be the unions themselves, and 
we hope with equal sincerity that the views of capital will be expressed 
by men of different quality from the Parrys, Kirpys, Orises, and Posts. 
Nothing will be gained by more talk about ‘‘kidnaping.’’ Techni 
cally, the law is in doubt. It ought to be made clear by statute that a 
State does not lose her right of arrest and trial 


for a erime within her 
boundaries because a criminal chooses to travel to some place he may find 


more salubrious This is one country, and the present doubt about the 
crimina! advantages of crossing State lines is preposterous. Our crimi- 


nal law and procedure are most considerate, but such a courtesy to the 


‘riminal would be going far. even for the United States 


Nor will attacks on BURNS help the cause of labor. He has done his 
duty when his victims were the wealthy and the politically strong, and 
with equal integrity and ability he does it when a dynamiter happens to 
be a misrepresentative of union labor 


Lame Ducks 


VITARITY is one of the most salient tues of the Administration 
The Ked ral learnve c wk pond OnTAaINIS ery eo" In The 
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How MeNamaras Are Made 
FIXENNESSEE HAS three parties. For the this brief 
I political history, let us take them in turn: The Regular Democrats 
convened in Nashville, June 16, 
guage but in meaning plain: 


purposes of 
1910, adopted this plank, vague in lan- 


We favor legislation by the State similar to Employers’ Liability Act 


passed by Congress 


Next came the Independent Democrats; their plank read: 


We favor such a modification by statute of the fellow-servants rule . as the 


exigencies of modern business methods require. 


The 
intelligent historian who wrote it said that the old fellow-servants rule 
was right enough in the centuries of simple labor, when servants worked 
side by 


The Republican platform was more argumentative and discursive. 


side; that the size and complexity of modern industry have 


rendered it unjust; and so: 


. We therefore recommend such a modification as Will meet the changed 


condition under which the laborer toils. 

Thus, when the sovereign Legislature of Tennessee came together, every 
political party that composed it was solemnly pledged to legislation which 
would lift from labor a law as obsolete as human slavery and hardly less 
barbarous. To clinch the situation, the new Governor, BEN. W 
put into the first message he sent this language : 


[LIOOPER, 


For more than twenty been 


promised by candidates and political parties, but from some unexplainable cause the 


years . the enactment of this legislation has 


bill has always been quietly pigeonholed or asphyxiated at the psychological moment. 
The bill was introduced, it was recommended for passage, it came to a 
roll call; it failed by a vote of 60 to 37. All the facts that are essential 
ean be expressed in these sentences from the spirited message which 
the Governor sent in a final effort to save the bill: 


When the powerful moneyed interests of this country become interested in legis- 


lation, their legal representatives appear in the legislative halls and bring 


influence that can be 
times. ... { do not 


to bear every intellects of modern 
that 


than eleven thousand 


conceived by the keenest 
mean to inject 
it is currently reported that one railroad has 


here a word of bitterness when I say 
issued here more 


five hundred passes during this legislative 


Session 


For labor, its McNAMARAs; for capital, its ‘‘legal representatives.”’ 
capital, the railroad pass; 


For 
for labor, dynamite. 


Reaction 

NE OF THE MOST SOUL-STIRRING campaigns witnessed in a 
() long, long time was the one ending in the defeat of the Socialists in 
Los Angeles. Ministers and bishops enlisted in behalf of the Good Gov- 
ernment forces. Former ministers, on the other hand, addressed large 
audiences for Socialism. 


Action and 


One cited the case of a prominent merchant in 
Los Angeles who was charged with paying his army of girl help on an 
average of between three and four dollars a week, while he owned a $5,000 
dog. It was charged by the Socialists that the common expressmen and 
hucksters of the city paid in taxes $22,000, while the street-car corpora 
tion, controlled by the Southern Pacific that the total 
that is, 
was $26,000, while the dog 


paid only $17,000 ; 


amount of commercial tax paid by ‘‘ Big Business”’ banking, 
telephone, street cars, and hghting system 
licenses amounted to $27,000. The city was placarded with posters pic 
turing the red ensign of the Socialists and the red. white. and blue of 
the Union, and under these the interrogatory : 


‘‘This is our flag,’’ 


‘Under which Flag?’’ 


shouted one speaker, Waving the Stars and Stripes, 
meeting. 
the gallery; ‘‘I 


going to vote for HARRIMAN.”’ 


at a Good Government ‘*That’s every body ’s flag,’’ called out 


a man in under it, but I’m 


with 


wounded fighting 
One 


and in excited manner, told his audience that 


Was 


blanched face 


business man, 
if HARRIMAN was elected 
their little 
and that an earthquake would be a 
Had the 
victorv, or had the 
McNAMARA 


Some ot the 


who ‘‘had 
into the streets,’’ 


men and 


turned 


women 


mortgages on homes would be 


blessing 


compared to a Socialist victory final election occurred ten 
days after the primary 
plicated by the 


have carried the poll 


situation not been com 


brothers, the Socialists would probably 
Good Government speal 


that the 


TS quoted 
Dess’s words in the ‘‘ Appeal to Reason 
the McNAMARAS was to get 


; free 
State Government and the 
courts of California, and that the way to begin was to elect the 


only way to 


possession oft the 


Socialist 


ticket in Los Angeles Californians just now are sensitive about the 
control of their courts, and these words Dress had some deterrent 
influence on the more sober-minded sympathizers th the Soeialist 
cause. Four or five years ago incensed patriotis st broke into 
riot when the Socialists of Goldfield. Nevada. paraded the streets inaer 
their banner. Yet as the same red flag solitan vaved over the heads 
of marching thousands in this populous *‘¢ f the Angels,’’ ther is 
no demonstration of disapproval—nothinge but the fear of its possi 
triumph. Out of six daily papers in Los Angeles ere for HARRIM 
Toward the latter part of the campaign, but before the McNam 
pleaded guilty, there was intimidation of vote) Employers passed out 
the word that in case of TTarrti N ( to irthe | ld 
hanl and that i s " 
plar 1} 
rit ’ 
| ( ( +} 
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GEORGE ALEXANDER at their head, completely routed the old Souther, 


Pacific machine. 





The threat of Socialism reunited these opposing forees 
The old Southern Pacific machine has again secured part control of the | 
machinery. They, in the campaign, dispensed the sinews of war, and 
were in the ascendancy in counsel and action, although the candidates | 
on their ticket were all Good Government 


men. The possession of the | 
machinery will probably rehabilitate the old local machine. 


Considerable Influence 
NVX-GOVERNOR JOE BROWN of Georgia only weighs a hundred | 
kK pounds, but he is powerful. By his deeds shall you know him, | 
The Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution’? says ‘‘ his voice was clear and firm, and 
reached to every part of the theatre.’’ Said he: 
When I was chosen in the 


primary in 1908 the price of turpentine, one oj 


South Georgia’s chief products, was 37 cents per gallon, and in June, 1911], it was 
$1.07 per gallon. 

It is also pleasing to note that the two winters covered by my administratio, 
were the only ones during the past forty years within which the price of cotton j) 
Georgia did not go below 10 cents per pound. 


Not everybody can do that. . 


A Chance to Build 
RECORD-BREAKING STRUCTURE was the railway station at 
L White River Junction. 
again be quite the same. 


Now that it is burned, Vermont will never 
White River Junction is known to the outside 
world as the point from which election telegrams are dated. But the 
Junction is unforgetable to those who have traveled ‘‘through’’ by train 
‘*Through’’ is a joke, for no train was ever known to pass through; it 
pauses, stops, ponders, chews its cud, takes a nap, and finally meanders 
on. The station building was bounded by a triangular girdle of tracks 
While the famished traveler left his car to snatch a glass of milk, all 
the trains would change places swiftly, so that the traveler bolting fron 
his lunch stool would take a train to Bellows Falls when he wanted to 


vo to Wells River. A minister of Ware, Massachusetts, on being asked 





the duration of his pastorate, replied: ‘‘ Twelve years 
seven in the Palmer Station.’’ 
to White River Junction 
Ask the 


The old station has now passed. The ney 


one? Boston and Maine. 
Slang 
TSREQUENT IS THE INQUIRY: 
k slang ?’’ 
means the sea. 
the Atlantie. 
as slang, and illustrates it with ‘‘ to be sent across the herring-pond: to 
be transported.”’ 


‘“ Every schoolboy’’ knows that ‘‘the herring-pond” 


Yet the word was used as long ago as 1763, when an 
State that he 
sail.’’ After 
one hundred and forty-seven years the word is still slang, however, and 


English Ambassador wrote from Calais to a Seeretary of 
had ‘‘traversed the herring-pond after about ten hours’ 
may not cease to be until the terser substantives ‘‘ sea’’ 


and ‘ ocean” 


cease to convey their meaning. An illustration of the persistence of 
slang in remaining slang even when it is thoroughly in the languag 
may be found in THACKERAY’S ‘‘ English Humorists,’’? where he says: 
‘When a lout entered the coffee-house the wags proceeded to what they 
ealled ‘ roasting him.’’’ Probably most persons would say offhand that 
‘roast’’ was a decidedly contemporary bit of slang 


Mr. Peabody’s Sermons 

N THE LAST VOLUME of his sermons, called ‘* Sunday Evenings in 
| the College Chapel,’’ FRANcIS G. PEABODY says: ‘‘ When the historian 
of the future narrates the events of the present veneration it is not im 
probable that this conservation of the nation’s wealth may seem th 
achievement most worth recording. Thousands of millions of dollars 
are being saved from total loss to enrich hundreds of millions of citizens 
The like PEABODY'S 
other work, is infused with general ethical principles which are con- 
stantly applied aptly to affairs of the SYDNEY id 
that ‘‘ what was needed among the uncertainties of this world was short 
views.’’ Mr. PEABODY realizes the SMITH had in 
mind, of treating things whieh are 


as vet unborn.’’ volume throughout, Professor 


time SMITH once sald 


purpose that SYDNEY 


actually within the range of vision, 


and guiding value of longer views 
As Mr. PEABODY Says, true wisdom draws the 


it 


it is unreasonable to be positir 


but he realizes equally the inspiring 
line between subjects whert 
and subjects where neutrality is impos 


sibl PILATE 1S very interestingly deseribed from this pomt of view 


Endeavoring to avoid taking sides, he was forced to stand in the memor 
of time as an opponent of the truth To show the broad sympathy ol 
Mr. PEABODY’S wor we are glad to quote what he says about temper 
anee, a subject, of course, in which his sympathies are entirely with 
deerease in the liquor traffic Temperance agitation has no right 
take away from the poor the warmth and comfort of their great te mipta 
tation, unless it proceeds at the same time to fill that vacuum with th 
warmth and comfort to be found in better places of resort Prisot 
discipline is engaged in a fruitles task ( t restore the prisoner tl 
society with his mind in some degree preoccupied by purpose whiel 
exclude the wavs of erime This whol dea summed up 1n th 

cle sentences No man has anv right to create a vacuum of the eart.” 


five in Ware and | 
Even Palmer must play second fiddle | 


‘‘When does slang cease to be 


Most people would term it an Americanism, signifying | 
A dictionary duly admits the hyphenated word, describes it | 
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private rights 








HA 
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tv 


1. Can he g: 
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to what is the 

2. Can he g 
and without r 


I believe th 
the decisions ¢ 
a sufficient mi 
these two ques 
is, in a civiliz 
fession that 
mine. It is i 
members of « 
courts, and b 
men, includin 
all, and in sot 

To simplify 
questions, wit 
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SWER—T ie y ¢ 

The New \ 
introduction | 
new evidence 
and affirmed 
sion of the lo 
The appellant 
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Supreme Cour 
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petition 
twenty-four o 
ing lawyers o 
York bar. 
mention a fi 
better known 
contained the 
Frederic R. 
Lewis Cass 
William Alle 
William  D. 
lreadwell 
and Everett I 
his petition 
effect an opi 
the Supreme 
the power to 
the New Yor! 
\ppeals to « 
admit the nes 
In a curt 
scarcely ten | 
Justice Fulle: 
lor a unanim 
preme Court 
kins, 147 U, § 

Consider ' 
twenty-four 
Were at least 
ment to the 
vould have | 
Ung and prai 
preme Court 
Us present 
otherwise, o1 
this petition 
‘ounsel, they 
vould not ha 

For the pu 
much matter 
eader wish 
that you car 
linest legal t 
ave the rem 
on is 
Written 

Lest t} is 
Instance, hey 

Relying 

Ive Of the 
necticut bar’ 


Conn., 395 
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O uP peceMBER 23 1911 Collier’s i 
lern 
hes 
the e candal O © awiess aw 
and | 
lates | 
ry P fe . . " . ad . . . 7 YY 7 
the | The Utter Anarchy of the Administration of Justice in the United States 
——————— “ 
PRESIDENT TAFT GOVERNOR WOODROW WILSON FREDERICK W. LEHMANN 
(ire : “oT : ° ‘x 
r d “If we are asked in what respect we have fallen farthest The legal profession, as a profession, does not enjoy the It is a duty which we owe to ourselves and to our country 
1m, from our ideal conditions in our whole government, | think we confidence of the people. I am surprised, and | must say dis- to bring the law of mankind into harmony with its good sense 
and would be justified in answering, in spite of the glaring defects appointed, that the legal profession of this country has not and its best conscience. | submit that you will deal a severe 
of our municipal government, that it is our failure to secure ex- undergone the same change and liberalizing that has character- blow to the utility of this Association if you go upon record as 
pedition and thoroughness in the enforcement of public and ized its progress in other countries. The community no longer continuing in the substance of the common law the casuistries 
ne of private rights in our courts.” regards you as legal guides. You have withdrawn from states- and frailties imposed upon it in the dark days of the past.” 
tL Was manship and lowered the profession to a strictly business basis. 
The ambush of technicalities you have drawn around the 
“ation HAT every man asks of the law, and has a corporations makes it necessary to enact drastic legislation to clients against persons whom he was prosecuting for 
on it right to ask, is chiefly reducible to these tear away the shell and get at the heart. If you want to crime growing out of the same transactions, which 
two things: restore your profession to tie confidence of the people you things were specifically forbidden by statute for a State’s 
A a : . . ee a ee | Be attorney to do, the attorney pleaded that he was igno- 
1. Can he go to a lawyer, in the average of cases, and Th. ” ells — — “4 “set = a rant of the existence of the law! 
é a : 1e change can be wrought, but if it is wrought without your : . ; 
obtain an honest opinion, upon which he may rely, as 8 ‘ Tr 8 “he, 09 And again: In New York an attorney had advised a 
; > support and assistance, it will be wrought to your discredit. : ; ; : . ; 
to what is the law? 7 person to avoid the service of a subpena issued by a 
2. Can he go to the courts and, without undue delay court of the United States, and the latter thereupon 
mn at and without ruinous cost, obtain justice? evaded the marshal and subsequently fled to Canada and 
never By CARL SNYDER the subpena was not served. ‘The attorney was subse- 
rs I believe that no one who with open mind will review ; ; ; quently indicted by a Federal Grand Jury under See- 
itside the decisions of our multitude of courts, who will follow or they did not know the law. I believe that one of the tions 5398, 5399 of the United States Revised Statutes, 
t the a sufficient number of trials to their issue, Gan aswel able signers was a professor in the ale Law School. and was tried and convicted and fined. The attorney, in 
; these two questions otherwise than with a flat NO. Chis And again: In an action for partition which involved the proceedings to disbar him for misconduct, set up as 
rain is, In a civilized State, a frightful indictment of a pro the title to a very considerable property, “the most a defense that he did not know of the existence of this 
hs; it fession that has been held in high honor. It is not eminent counsel then at the New York bar, whom At Federal statute, or that an act which directly obstructed 
nder 4 mine. It is in effect the indictment made by the ablest were invidious: to name, was retained to supervise the the administration of justice could be punished criminally. 
members of our bar, by the foremost judges of our proceedings. rhe attorneys in the case strongly advised Needless to say, both the New York and the Dakota 
‘acks courts, and by some of our most distinguished states that an assignee, appointed in bankruptey proceedings — courts refused to consider such a defense—that an at- 
kK, all men, including our present President, themselves lawyers torney would plead ignorance of the law as an extenuation! 
fron all, and in some instances former judges. ; TT T Commenting on these cases, the editor of the “American 
On To simplify the issue, I w ill set out a number of simple 2.) Se | aig Masten” addi: 
ed ti questions, with the answers drawn from the records. We | “Think of the appalling ignorance of the principles of 
asked will consider first: | right, of fair dealing, of good faith, and of the obligations 
\ PropLEM No. 1—Do the Lairyers Know the Law? AN- | of a lawyer which these cases disclosed! The bar was once 
eal SWER 1 he y do not. He re ave a few instances: known as an honorable prot ssion. \\ hat can be said of 
fiddle | The New York Court of Appeals refused to permit the Z it to-day in the light of these examples? 
: nev introduction of certain But consider another 
s new evidence in a case and more practical 
' . . rs TT 
F and aflirmed the deei- - —————— = “ = : a RE =a 4 phase. Not only can a 
sion of the lower court. > client have no- confi- 
lhe appellants appealed | . dence whatever that 
| to the United States a he | what his attorney tells 
to be Supreme Court and pre- | him is the law, but if 
ond” sented to that body a ‘ | ie his attorney tells him 
agg petition signed by 5 wrong, he has abso- 
fying twenty-four of the lead- lutely no redress, even 
besit | ing lawyers of the New | though the result should 
1d: to York bar. Merely to | incidentally mean that 
; mention a few of the | bf | he would be hanged! 
en al better known, the list bid | Said the Hon. Fred- 
rai he contained the names of | | erick W. Lehmann. 
\fter Frederie R. Coudert, ‘ § ata } former president of the 
r . 
- d Lewis Cass Ledyard, | 5 7 | American Bar Associa- 
y, and William Allen Butler, | % | tion, in his Oklahoma 
” William D.~ Guthrie address: 
ean , 
‘ P Treadwell Cleveland, | | “The litigant, un- 
1ce Ol and Everett P. Wheeler. | trained in the law and 
ruagt iis petition was in | 


unused to its myster- 





Says effect an opinion that John H. Wigmore, lawyer, | ies, must bear the bur- 
ma the Supreme Court had teacher, and criminologist den of the blunders of 
{ they the power to mandamus 





the court and counsel, 



































d that the New York Court of grievous as these may 
\ppeals to compel it to | be. For the mistakes of 
admit the new evidence. = | the court he may have 
In a curt decision of a costly and partial re- 
scarcely ten lines, Chief Everett P. Wheeler Edw. J.McDermott dress by appeal to a 

4 Justice Fuller, speaking higher tribunal, while 
ngs i lor a unanimous eourt. denied that the Su for the mistake of counsel he has, in the 
torian preme Court had any such powe1 Haw case itself, no redress at all, and outside of 
ot ins kins, 147 U. S.. 486: 13S. C.. 512 the case none that is greatly worth while. 

Consider the implication Among the rhe St. Louis Court of Appeals did indeed 

m_ the twenty-four lawyers signing this petition hold that the gross ignorance, incompetence, 
lollars vere at least a half dozen whose appoint ind imbecility of counsel for a defendant 
‘ ment to the United States Supreme Bench iccused of murder, by reason of which the 
1tizens would have been regarded as eminently fit lefendant was deprived of essential rights 

BODY 5 ting and praiseworthy Kither then the Su and advantages guaranteed to him by law, 

e eon preme Court unanimously made a rule in constituted sulflicient cause for setting aside 

oe his present case which was not the law onviction and granting a new trial. But 

‘e Sala Otherwise, or the eminent counsel signing lates se, Ol onviction of murder and 

s short & this petition did not know the law. or. as nter to death, the Supreme Court de 

had in shone I, they signed an opinion which they ; ‘ ed Si n 

‘2 Yould not have subseribed to as judges | eae | neg! of an attorney is the neglect 

V1s10n For the purpose e in mind, it does no N s client in respect to the court and his 

views much matter wl of these alternatives | | adversar\ The decisions are too numerous 

wher reader Wishes to select The meaning L ne a bi > all to te but t r uniform tenor 1s to the 
lat You cannot obtain the opinion of the 











that eithe ) ( blunders, nor 
IM pos linest legal talent in t Unit ind 


“a pp he ( nse not oc isioned 

: | y = r § orfield Storey 

y wiew ave the remotest ontidence that this opin Judge Emory Speer Mo _ : ave ur\ ~ ground to! setting 
on is wo 4 daa aa ’ ‘ se 7 ‘ ; 7? sdome YY awarding ew 

remors writ ale = Paes Five Lawyers Who Proclaim the Need of Reforming the Law ment irding a1 tri al 

‘ Written hye ‘ foundes ipon the wisest publie 
ithv ol Lest this he 1 P , , ew ee John H. Wigmore is dean of the Northwestern University law s¢ 1001 and asso- ; . ermit clients to seck relief 

~~ nstance. hers Has ciated with the American Institute of Criminology. Judge Speer sits on the Fed- on t 1] j 
emp Relying upor +4 eanbeiseca ai eral bench, Edward J. McDermott is a leading member of the Louisville bar, nee oO} nders of 1 ow? tto1 
with live of the ablest ‘a thon at the Car Moorfield Storey of the Boston bar, and Everett P. Wheeler of that of New York nT ould open 1 oor t ‘ on and 
oht t hecticut bar’ opinion et fort n 44 ‘ » endless confusio the ad 

( " « ] 
ompts onn., 395 ectors of ra , ympat vital -_ ive: Witite, he jolie an . 

; to obey a yy pto mandat sued by the Superi ill question.” But the “eminent yu | clared t t lie the rest, ft ourt 1 ts, and espe 
ith the Court. Th ljuds nt { tire from t 5 ol ewn with raps 
Prison tenced to 1 \ t sentem va Ol med |} thr parties were made defendants’ 1 wat oti tro | 1 ! ( ! pettifogging oT thie 

4 “upreme Court | \ { - veg) aval nerte | { f instances 
) rt i ) 

_ 1 their be no - { rv ! { re ove ¢ { tior ent o1 { ) { is t { ) 60 lf ittor?T 
whit! Same alternat ; ’ , . ’ + + New York Co \ { j f l 
i a 

” 1 tiv Dal N. ¥ 373, 464 o st neil ) n the deci 

amt , oe 
eal atti is the third Aes ‘ f articles on the Scandals of the Law The And a 1 In South Da La pre 

on "Th e Encouragement to Kill appeared November 25, and the second , , P . : P ‘ ' ieee : Aaa ety —e 4 599 
€ Monstrous Breakdowr of the Criminal Law December 2 to disbar a State's attorney for sins ol p ; is Us Gla nd P} 7 
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8 Col lie r’s VOL XLVIII NO y DEC 
“Ninety-five reasons are given why a new trial should Lest this seem an extreme view, let me cite the opin should not have denounced this outrageous decision and 
have been given to the appellant * Judgment atlirmed.” ion of that Justice of the Supreme Court Whose com immediately demanded Congressional legislation to sub. 
But there is a matter of much greater moment than bination of judicial learning, integrity, and truly states- vert it and confine the courts to their legitimate busi. 
the mere question of individual shortcomings or igno manlike qualities made him the nearest to an ideal ness of construing the law according to its plain lan. 
rance, and this we will state as: supreme judge that we have had, certainly within this guage and plain intent, in no Wise lessens the gravity 
PROBLEM No, 2—(Ca the Lawvers Know the Law? veneration—the late Justice Harlan. In almost his last of his warning. ‘ 
ANSWER—They cannot ind here s part fF ote decision he said: Still more flagrant was the action of the New York 
reason: “After many years of public service at the nationa Court of Appeals in nullifying the Wainwright Work 
There are, roughly, on undred thousand practicing Capital. andafter a somewhat close observation of the con ingmen’s Compensation Law by the usual fantastic 
lawyers in the United States, and I hav recently seen duct of public affairs, | am impelled to say that ther stretch of the Constitution. Here was a law modeled 
a careful estimate that the incomes of the great body is abroad in the land a most harmful tendency to bring on the English law now in force, and the Chinese man 
of these, possibly four-fifths or more, does not exceed, about the amendment of constitutional and legislative darins of the New York court not only set it aside 
on the average, a thousand enactments by means alone of judicial construction.” but virtually declared that 
dollars a year. Now, I have T And this was but a repetition of a warning which no compulsory compensation has 
known of very eminent coun- [} Justice Harlan had given many times in his long career. law of any kind could be hop 
sel who have spent months Let us take one or two recent instances of this practice passed in the State of Ney cap 
in the preparation of a single against which he inveighed. York. cap 
case, and this in special In the long struggle for the enactment of the so- This abominable decision ous 
fields, as corporation law, ealled Sherman Antitrust Law, and in the still longer is not only repudiated by tria 
where they were already rec- struggle to amend and emend and otherwise emascu- the common sense of man. hon 
ognized as the foremost in late it, either by direct action of Congress or the more kind, but it has alread, wit 
their profession. been repudiated tacitly or wel 
To what were these directly hy three other Su- tort 
months of hard labor ap- | preme Courts. Could there mir 
plied? To the weaving of be a more stinging rebuke app 
a maze of precedents, cita- than the words in whicel and 
tions, and quotations with Chief Justice Winslow of and 
which to bewilder and over- the Supreme Court of Wigs ste: 
whelm the opposing counsel . consin, in affirming the con Sta 
and the court itself. These , 4 stitutionality of a similar bein 
were lawyers who often re- a act in that State, declared N 
ceive fees of fifty thousand ey that mere vague and general fen 
dollars and more. They can William E. Werner ~~ Albert Haight language in the Constitution law 
take their time. or theories drawn from tly of 1 
Now, the law as adminis- \ “four corners of the instru. an 
tered in this country by the 4 ment,” however strongly forti and 
courts is rarely a broad consid- lied by precedent, must not be con 
eration of the merits of the allowed to contradict the de ala 
case, but rather an endless cita- mands of modern economic con- wri 
tion of precedents and former ditions? He added: ital 
judgments. What chance has “When an eighteenth-century 
the lawver with the income of . : constitution forms the charter 
a thousand dollars a year to Emory A. Chase Irving G. Vann of liberty for a twentieth-cen- ‘a Be 
work up cases like this, and tury government, must its gen- | 
what chance has his wretched eral provisions be construed 7en 
client if his case happens to be and interpreted by an eigl the 
against a rich corporation, able teenth-century mind surrounded Bou 
to employ the highest talent by eighteenth century cond pa 
rhe law, in an appalling num- tions and ideals’ Certain! thu 
ber of cases, is simply a ques- not. This were to command tli Its 
tion of which side has the larger race to halt in its progress and fror 
retainer fees. to stretch the State upon tre 
Consider another phase. With sag bed of Procrustes.” hel 
over forty State Supreme Courts " } é ie Supreme Court of Massa 
wheen anleinen ees gyre: Edgar M. Cullen Willard Bartlett chusetts has not yet passed om 
with weight, with over one hun- oflicially upon the ‘ Compensa cm 
dred Federal judges, and nine Federal Appellate Courts, to ede Act in that State, but before its passage the law was all, 
say nothing of the voluminous decisions of the Supreme submitted to the court, and, two of its members being bas 
Court itself, it is almost impossible for the average lawyet absent, that court unanimously gave its opinion that thi . 
to have more than the merest smattering of an idea as to act was valid, absolutely disregarding the opinion of the tha 
what these decisions contain. : eiediditiie = New York Court. But the Supreme Court of Kansas, pass mal 
What, then, does the average lawyer do? He resorts to = ing upon a similar point, went further and said flatly: 7 
encyclopedias, digests, and the like \ sample of these and Frank H. Hiscock John Clinton Gray ‘With the utmost respect to the very learned Court of pai 
a suggestion of What a lawyer 18 expected to KnOW 18 con ‘ \ppeals of New York, it is submitted that such rulings atti 
tained in the following Eight Members of the New York Court of Appeals ype fritter away serious efforts on the part of the _— 
The “American and English Encyclopedia of Law” con . , . P Legistature vabiit 
olska al thizky values af fourteen leendved eames each. This court denied the constitutionality of the Working- Now, if three Supreme Courts, the first to pass upon it afte 
ieetiadnes theaeesd tines in oft Pao “Enevelonedian of s Compensation Law, although other State Supreme ave acant respect for the law as laid down by this “ve or | 
Pleading and Practice,” twenty-three volumes with elever Courts since then have declared like laws constitutional = joypned Court of \ppeals,” what can be the feelings of the evel 
hundred pages each, twenty-five thousand pages more Che average man untrained to the belief that a man is ent 
“Encyclopedia of Evidence,” fourteen volumes, one thou- insidious action of the courts, efforts were incessant to saner, wiser, and more honest being because he is rik 
sand pages each, in all fourteen thousand pages. Total read into the statute the idea that there could be rea lawyer 01 a judge? fen: 
of eighty-one thousand pages. All this to know how to sonable restraint of trade. The various attorneys for . Mr. P. T. Sherman of the Civie Federation, whi In ¢ 
decide a simple issue of right and wrong! It is a the trusts seemed simply obsessed with this one thought, had charge of the framing of the act, made this signi nec 
modest law library which does not contain the equivalent and wisely, for its obvious effect would be to put every ant statement: twe 
of this. 5 supposed violation of the law up to an opinion of the It has been the history of labor legislation in this [ to 
Even thus fortified, all that a lawyer can do is to court Thus no business man would know whether the re ountry that often, when a new line of legislation 1s tio! 
build up a case as best he may, and his client must straint he was endeavoring to exercise was reasonable or enacted, the first court that gets hold of it declares it the 
trust to luck as to whether he wins or not Is this not until he had been haled to court and hired a lawyer to be in violation of ‘due process of law,’ and ther _ 
extreme? Here is the judgment of Dean Lawson of thi - —_ , . ifter a while, that legislation becomes established it rh 
recent University Law School. one of the ablest mem The 1910 Opinion of President Taft some other State and then becomes established gene! ol 
bers of the profession in the United States W EK HAVE a lawyer President whose ambition, as 1s ally, and finally the court that at first condemned tt tall 
“With our thousands of volumes of reported decisions well known, was much more to be a -Justice of the as had to reverse tself hus the Supreme Court ot sta 
on both sides of neat every question presented, what Supreme Court than President. It was repeatedly be Illinois has recently had to reverse itself on the const tha 
man. however learned in the law he may b in gual lieved that he would be made Chief Justice. Had he been tutionality of the law regulating the hours of labor 0! the 
antee that anv man or set of men v Nl this is he so. this is the opinion which he would ive delivered in women in factories (And that is the history of quit tak 
thinks?” the Standard Oil case for this is the opinion vhien 1 number of modern legislative changes in the law.’ It 
And this brings us to e gave to Congress, Januar 7, 1910, w e the trust That the Supreme Court will uphold any such cot the 
PROBLEM No. 3—Do_ the Judae Kno the Law? cases were still pending struction of the Constitution is fairly clear from t fins 
Axswer—The la allies ai j th eldom Manv people conducting great businesses e che tenor of the decision on a nearly par illel matte! the 
think alike lund here Ss pi f shed a hope and a be lief that in some iv or other a Justice Holmes, in which he declared that clu 
The Federa ind the Supreme Courts of the various line mav be drawn betwee 1 good trust and a bad If it were L question whether | agreed wit t Ad: 
Sinton sav tha i annette which have the final word in trust, and that it is possible | umendment of thi theory, I should desire to study it further and_ long irs 
the bulk of all appeals and whose dicta, therefore, are intitrust law to make a distinction Now thi pub eTore making Up my mind But I do not conece ex con 
the Law. easil iverage severa indred decisions pet lic and especially the business bl ought to rid to be my duty because [ strongly believe that qui 
vear. themselves of the lea t it ¢ sued d netio ~ agreement or disagreement has nothing to do th Tt ( 
I will take a cons ; e estimate of two indred 1 icticable o1 in be ntroduce nto the statute And ght of a ma f to embody their opinions in law ton 
and all these courts n gril t sions ertainl wider the present antitrust la no sucl s settled by irious decisions of this court that Stal as 
Te s rate fo ‘ . ' 1 f It el ) owe it onstitutions and State laws may regulate life n mat art 
twenty-five years ea t t mab 1 be made a part of the stat 2 Ww we as legislators mav think as injudicious Tol 
At a mod ste estimate thar r -m @ fatime of { t yu ft to t to ) { ou. like is tvrannical as this ind which equa ne 
ips most Litior : % t t eel v1 nt tT trad t i t this interfere vith the liberty of the contract cl 
+4, a, ee Se ao ii , tho mable’ suppres mn of com) tio t ! PRORLEM No. 5 iD the Judaes 1) ( th ft La al 
Siar ons oO oO no] e to ) VEI That / ¢ b ( t} d 7" 
we Is the ' x . . . ( t ts , s of 4 uurt a nm f th ild | ( i about t/} many } ber 
~ ~ ” t I U st I I : 
‘gm on cae * laa. Shak eee am Justice is Denied pos 
The Usurpation of Courts aa TS ae ies aoe a ice ad YEFORI Se ee son 
F THE lav or t ‘ thie t buse of B C. S. Thomas of Colorado, in a remarkabk ddres | ut 
| iny / ept ‘ f d l ter.’ tit] lustice Delaved Is Justice Denied.” sa | an 
3 vol { nd f nt fo) Mull half of the usiness of the \ppel "Ye Courts has 
0 ot J \ rt ) l stions T rract fa ft qd me ; ! 
‘ \ oO! o ws . 
; inded f pract normo “pe ro 
a , 4 i ; st itn Federal Judge At ane 


( luded on page 21) Hay 
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i. Factors and Motives that Led to the Dramatic Close of the McNamara Case 


antastic 


modeled IHikK MeNamara ease has gone into history. It By c. Pp. CONNOLLY by the MeNamaras, thous the proposition at that time 












































‘se man has made history It outelasses the Mover Vas undoubtedly to sacrifice the ounver brother and 
it aside Haywood-Pettibone case in far-reaching conse let the elder go free. 
red that quences. It has clarified, the atmosphere. It = [-—— EE ELLE ADLER EID ] Now Steffens claims that when his City Club address 
ensation has laid some ghosts. It has awakened, it is to be t — Local rs ‘ H was delivered he had already broached to Meyer Liss 
‘ould be hoped, a much-needed consciousness on the part of both | . 2h pat »: a) orn | ner, president of that institution, the subject of a com 
of New capital and labor. It has once more demonstrated the | " Ft j es | promise of the McNamara case, and this Mr. Lissner 
capacity of the human mind for doubting the most obvi | | ng . ; corroborates. Steffens also addressed women’s organ- 
decision ous facts. Had the MeNamaras been convieted after a | a —_— 3 | izations and others. The City Club address was deliv- 
iated by trial, labor would have said—and it would have been | | ios = HM | ered on Saturday. On the following ‘Tuesday morn- 
of man honest about it—that the jury was packed: that every | | ad 5 J ‘ ing, November 28, occurred the most startling develop- 
already witness lied and was paid to lie; and that Judge Bord | os: ment in the McNamara case up to that tim Bert H. 
citly on well was another Jeffreys Facts would have been dis | ; s a Franklin, a former deputy marshal of Los Angeles, head 
ther Su torted like a man’s reflection in one of those convex | | & : | of the defense’s detective bureau. was himself detected 
ild there mirrors in the dime museums. Such is the power, and | | r : and arrested in the act of paving a prospective member 
x rebuke apparently the mission, of certain purveyors of “news.” | : rn . | of the jury panel the sum of S500 on account, with the 
n whiel and such the unbending attitude of the forces of capital ane = | understanding that $3,500 more was to be paid later 
islow of and labor toward each other. As a matter of facet, in é pede pes 3%. ’ for the vote of the juror for acquittal The other 
of Wis- stead of the jury being packed in the interest of the 2 : been 33.900 was taken at the same time from the possession 
the con State, facts have come to light disclosing that the jury was Di menue ee Wat ein aes: all | of Bert Franklin’s companion, and it is charged, with 
Similar being systematically packed in the interest of the defens¢ ee ae ied! ont naming him, that a prominent attorney for the de 
declared Never was there a more complete collapse of the de The Times Building— Destroyed by James B. McNamara lense Was present at the moment of surprise Upon 
d general fense in an important criminal trial. It is rare that a being first approached, — the prospective juror had 
stitution lawyer permits his client to plead guilty to a charge ing the lights on the switchboard, to throw the prope promptly notified Captain Fredericks, the public prose 
from thie of murder, especially when such a plea must radiate like hues and shadows on the scene for his public \ll cutor. It is understood that a certain bank, in cashing 
instru- an earthquake shock under all the forces of industrial through the MeNamara case, as indeed in the Move au check of large denomination with large bills. had 
sly forti and economic life. Even now, several weeks after the Llaywood-Pettibone cases, Darrow had the uncertain ail noted the numbers of these bills. as is usual in bank 
st not be confession, the air is filled with alarms and rumors of of a man whose burden is too heavy and who may col ing houses, and that some of these same bills were taken 
the de. alarms. ‘The complete story of the case may neve1 he lapse at any time under the strain of his load; but he from the possession of Franklin and his companion. On 
omic con- written. Temporarily, Capital has Labor down, and Cap does not voluntarily share any of these burdens. He that same Tuesday evening a supper or banquet, an- 
ital is not a generous foe if we are to judge by the past insists on being the star actor in whatever of human nounced in some hurry, was arranged for the members 
h-century a tragedy comes out of the case. With his clients alone he of the newspaper fraternity, at which Mr. Darrow and 
e charter Stage Manager Darrow shares the limelight. Their cross is his cross. By this Mr. Steffens were the cuests of honor. lo some, word 
itieth-cen- FYRHERE was a political campaign on in the city of [ do not mean to say he is hypocritical in his professed Was passed that Darrow was to make a statement at 
t its gen- | Los Angeles lhe business men—the leading citi devotion to his clients. | rather think he is deeply sincere this meeting. At the banquet Darrow looked worried. 
construed zens—were in a state of panic. Nowhere, probably, was Others who know him better may answer that question. One could see there was something on the carpet. No 
an Om there ever a more intense and militant political strife. Let us rehearse the series of events that prefaced thie announcement was made 
irrounded Bourbon and bourgeois grappled in what On the following (Wednesday ) evening twenty 
y condi: seemed to be a death struggle Socialist en or more prominent citizens of Los Angeles 
Certainly thusiasm was like the swell of a great sea. t met Mr. Steffens at the oflice of Meyer Liss- 
imand the Its adherents seemed to come from everywhere. | nel In the negotiations which ensued, the 
werress and from erevices and crannies, from the tops of I. Ai son-in-law of General Harrison Gray Otis had 
as trees, and from under the ground, Halls that bias au prominent part, as had also Edwin T. Earl 
ustes. held three thousand people and over were a] and others largely interested in the triumph of 
- packed, and the doors closed an hour before f Fa the Good Government ticket and the defeat of 
tL passed the appointed time for the meetings Whe Socialism, and in the large commercial enter- 
ompensa chorus of these adherents was not, of course r prises whi the Socialists had denounced as 
e law = all Socialism nor all Socialisti I part of the proposed loot of victory rhe 
ers being i | . 


that t The MeNamara case, on the surface no more plot had thickened 
l la He 


Ape : ‘ ‘ident in this campaign, though 
‘on of i than an ineident in \ r pals 











\Sas, pass many saw in it a large factor, was dragging a uv sat $190,000 Went 
| flatly: its slow length along. Perhaps it had been | | O UNDERSTAND how erucial the situa- 
renee purposely dragged Phe jury box was slow!) tion was from their point of view, bear 
, val } filling Che men who. because they had not in mind that the Socialists were equipped 
a ‘of the heard about or paid attention to the case, and With the machinery of a powerful propa- 
: were. therefore acceptable jurors, listened day ganda. rheit eadquarters were run on a 
:s upon it after day to details of what this man had said huge scale, with large. forces of clerks ais 
this “ver or that man had written about the case until speaking campaign require the renting of 
ngs of th every one of them, however ignorant when he public halls night after night Chey passed 
man is entered the box was soon fully apprised ol around the collection plate it these public 
he is everything that everybody else knew The de meetings, but the funds thus derived could 
fense had twenty challenges, the State had ten. not have constituted more than a mere drop 
on, whiel In order to secure an unfair conviction, 1t was toward the heavy expenses of their campaign. 


necessary for the State to pack the jury with The impression current in Los Angeles was 


that a share of the McNamara defense fund had 


his signil 
twelve men. It took that many 
































on in this to convict lo prevent convir been diverted to finan ng the Socialist cam 
islation is tion, the defense must get on paign If an accounting is ever made of the 
declares it the jury one man who would funds turned over to Darrow, it will probably 
and _ the! hold out for acquittal and so lye shown that the Socialist campaign was part 
blished it bring about either a hung jury of his stave setting for the case He had done 
hed gener or a compromise verdict. Cap such things before It is conceivable that he 
idemned it tain John PD. Fredericks, the Duiit up the Socialist sentiment to terrorize 
e Court ol State's prosecutor, now claims capital ind so create a basis for a trade late 
the const that two of the men sitting in should an emergency develo] no thought 
yf labor ol the box as accepted jurors had of a trade had origit er ! s mind, at 
y of quite taken bribes from the defense. least he realized that a strong Socialist and 
he law.” It was his intention to expose labor sentiment in the ynmunity must help 
such con | these before. the jury was the defense Do not nae tand me as reflect 
from t finally sworn [| think in all catia tila ace ng here pon the irge numbe of earnest and 
matte! the Mover-Haywood cases in - a 985 JT Sine re So lists ) I in thei 
cluding thy Various Steve , vit but 1 suddenly Va ! ! nsciousness 
: r ‘ . ha H } on t pal ot the people to t 1llewer ras 
, . , a a. me z proche ca Po The McNamaras Coming to Court to Plead Guilty "i ‘ a gn a r ad Re Abe rs sates 
Wes tl t conviction and four for ae James B., who dynamited the Times Building, is at the But no observer of politics could be deceived 
rer quittal reader's left in the photograph, and John J.,who planned into the belief t t this t lous and fat 
a ‘th th Clarence Darrow. chief at the crime, at the right The brothers dressed carefully reaching Socialist umpaigi is due to natu 
. tne. It torney for the MeNamaras. is for their public appearance and bore themselves confidently ral conditions. The ynev and there was 
a + Stat a vreat stave artist. a greate! : , lirecting genius beh t Never it its history 
io on sitist than laws He poses Ortie McManigal max. Joindola Stefania: the widely known writer ad Los Angeles been seized with su nat of fou 
i niudicious for the public; he poses for the The first confessor, whose story ongraft and ceonon subjects, had arrived in Lo It subsequently _trans] ( that at the meeting in 
lich equa newspapel me ar vould is now admitted to be the trut! Angeles about t ‘ eeks before the pleas of Mever Lissner’s oflice the 1 ite ymise to 
yntt at Chat ! thie mpany yf " ilt nthe MeNat ! ey Some of the iding be put p to tl prosecution s act eed upon 
J [ Nai I the i ul trie S isk ~ t tT ? I mie it M (ay ! LSs¢ ot 
] d sol yuirt Oo sa . t jude St yuldy I rt Mr. St ! ! ! i told 
mal | eon nt ) { t s ! l 1 1) se ¢ ul 5 tat t id 
s wnt ) ! table 1 oO ~ ) il mistal “ 1 I ) n 
ire t Da t to " his Iterlo l ‘ I I f { ith 
pos ‘1 early manhood. there is ve { vert { ld Sout n P torn t over 
Covernd somet ! humat vii ngages met! ! Ang ! met I I ) ; ilyvgvgesting 
lk Lddress | uns ) nthe viles of the vorld He itfect nent in the Good Govern t n of two plea ot { the | re) \ ira and 
1 | Clie nel ipl " to 1 it las too ut 1 > t ) ‘ ) " the 
te Courts as Heetu \ i deep ar \ i \ Stel t Sat ta { bridex 
“er ta 1 1] p yr 4 ' | ~ | 
) pe na I “s 
Ta —— i 
q C. P. ¢ lly is well-known to readers of Collier's He was sent to Lo ( ; , ks 
P Angeles to report the McNamara trial, October 11, and until the close was ar , 4 ‘i 
J e Att attentive observer of its proceedings. Mr. Connolly also reported the Moyer P — * 
ve 21) Haywood-Pettibone tria's for Collier's I ‘ " I I ANE n t , ol { t nst thie nm nearly 
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a million dollars. and that no matter how 
evidence against the two men, lhe 


strong the 
could atford to waive 
some considerations to save the State’s money. 

The whole purpose of the campaign, undertaken by 
Lincoln Steffens in the cause of altruism and charity, 
‘ McNamara 


brother to “take his medi 


was diverted to securing the release of oJ. de 
and permitting the younger 
cine’; and the business men who met in conference in 
Mr. Lissner’s office with him on Wednesday evening had 
undoubtedly met these Darrow had 
Stetfens. 

Mr. Steffens, without thought for the judicial end of 
the case, was honestly trying, as he said, to put into 
effect in Los Angeles the spirit of real Christianity, 
but he had a bad coach, and the oeeasion was unfor- 


conditions used 


Collier’s 


balk negotiations till after eleetion, and that fact would 
have precipitated the disclosures of the Franklin case 
on Monday. 
essential to screen the dangerous emergency 
fronted him. 
Lissner’s oflice and 


Under all these conditions a diversion was 
which con 
Otherwise the secret conferences in Meyet 
might 
True, the business men of Los 


have been 
Angeles 


mav have seen the advantage of Lincoln Stetfens’s sug 


elsewhere hevel 


made publie 


vestion as a powerful factor in the coming election, onl) 
tive days distant, without penetrating the ulterior mo 
tives of Darrow. ‘This statement of Darrow’s position 
might seem to involve Mr. Steffens. It is only fair to 
say that I believe Mr. Steffens’s motives were absolutely 
clean and altruistic. 

In the excitement of the moment he might not have 
grasped the angles and proportions of the play. 
bly he sees better through the motives of men in retro 


Possi 
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the disappearance of $4,000 to a man of the world like 
Darrow by saying he had fed it to the pigeons. 

lL had had a series of interviews with John J. Me 
Namara in the jail, and had left him on Wednesday 
afternoon in an attitude of apparent satisfaction with 
the general status of his ease. | had offered to give him 
space in an issue of CoLitrer’s to tell the grievances of 
or against capital as he saw them. from 

time when the eyes of all were upon Los 
| thought they might find an interested audi- 
ence. | had had several talks with him. He is a man 
of surprises. I am satisfied that at that time, twenty- 
four hours before his counsel had wrestled with him to 
enter his plea, he looked forward to either acquittal 
after trial or discharge without trial. ‘To-morrow is 
Thanksgiving,” he said cheerfully, “and the next day is 
visiting day. Come around Saturday morning.” So 

the stenographer and I had left him, to 





la Coming 
him ata 


\nveles, 





T return on Saturday. But on Saturday the 











tunate. Behind the curtain was Darrow, now actu- 
ated apparently by the single thought of saving him- 
self from possible entanglement, for he 
seems to have determined in this last 
emergency of Franklin’s arrest that he had a 
to sacrifice the elder brother. too. On the 
other side were certain political factors 
with certain schemes to further, ready to 
take advantage of Darrow’s dilemma and 
Stetfcns’s ( hristianity. These conferees 
sought to settle the decrees of the law re 
gardless of the statutes. 

The Bargain Is Consummated 
i HARRIMAN, the Socialist candi 
. date for Mayor, one of the attorneys 
who had sat in the case during the course 
of the triai. was not taken into the confi 
dence of these conferees. He undoubtedly 
would have balked and protested against 
the barter of his party; he might even have 
reached the MeNamaras and fought against 
their plea. Subsequently he said he would 
have done this. The first intimation of 
what had happened came to Harriman when 
he heard the newsboys on the street shout ey 
ing the announcements of the pleas of guilty. 
A representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was consulted, however, and 
members of the Na- 
tional Erectors’ Asso 
ciation in the East 


were telegraphed to 
Fearful of a hitch in 
the agreed program, 
Mr. Steffens, the Me- 
Namaras, and their 
attorneys held a hur- 
ried consultation in 
the jail on Thursday 

Thanksgiving Day 

and John J. Me- 
Namara vielded and 
agreed to plead guilty. 
‘The Los Angeles busi- 


ness men undoubted- 

















The McNamara brothers and Samuel Gompers, 
taken before the confession, when, as Mr. 
Gompers says, he believed in their innocence 


a 





























e) 

ly had suggested that 

the bargains be con Z 

summated before ele¢ x 

tionday. Their object Bo ae 

was thus gained j j - <n 

mag hapeceny Me ae District Attorney Fredericks ie ; —_ thi 

1e% oO og \ las a ® ¥ 4 

ee important bearing Who says the confessions were ere : af % 

The defense led th forced by the bribery investigation oe ‘ > | # ' 

newspaper men to be i > € 

lieve that they were compelled to accept the terms of the AS 

compromise at that time or not at all That compromist 

was effected, and the defendants actually pleaded guilty 

on Friday, four days before election. Now, | do not meat 

to imply that Judge Bordwell had anything whatsoev 

to do with all this bargaining, or that he took any judi oe aid 

cial notice whatsoever of it Neither do | mean to say = 

that Captain Fredericks or his associate, M1 Ford, were * 

influenced by this extrajudicial compromis« Captain 

Fredericks has resented the suggestion, and claims that 

the arrest of Franklin precipitated the sacrifice of Joh 

J. MeNamara His exact statement was: “The whole 

thing in a nutshell is this: Tuesday, Bert Franklin was 

caught redhanded in the act of bribing a prospective juro a a 

and then J. J pleaded guilt 7 | make these disclaimers 1 i 

notwithstanding that the sentences imposed by the court 

were practically those announced in the newspapers at Lincoln J. Steffens and Attorney Clarence Darrow 

the time of the pleas The writer who attempted to mediate between capital 
Whatsoever is said. the fact remains that the surrende 


of the MeNamaras had the desired effect. for the Social 


istic forces in Los Angeles, afte ill their tremendous 
campaign, were routed, and the frightful bog) which had 
seared virtue and vice into each other's arms van she 
nto thin ait Job ttarriman was beaten by fort tho 
sand votes 

Let us eXamine mo ose the beari . 


render on the individual predicament of the eTense 


the MeNamaras had pleaded wuilty 


] immed atel itt 

arrest of Frank n it ict standing alone 
been not onlv an apparent confession of the yw 

ut also of the ompli t of some f their AwWwVvers That 
scott had aught to do t t s he nobod 

nor Harriman Hlarrimar id not 

ise Tor some wt s ) ng te 
Scott's reputatior n Los Angele 
of high character, save m 1? ! ! mputatior 
out actual proof, of his guilt idge MeNutt 
practitione! vho ad not t ! el active part 1 
ase, and upon whom at least no suspicion it 

mind alighted Davis. MeNutt. or Scot 

to have taken al t t ! ne yt 
out of the Lissner ting If D 

to sft ire tron t t 

tore t tort ym 
53 eT yr ft ) 
Hlar 
1 
i 


and labor, and the attorney for the defense who 
suddenly decided to have his clients plead guilty 


spect than in action The same lisclaime vould 
ipply to Mever Lissner and to some others who too 
part n these conterences 
\iv own judgement is that Darro turne 
for his own salvation and that. though throug 
! t punishment of the MeNamaras ma 
t ted it $s possible ] 1 t 
»f Lock 
rectors Association and the Stes 
ing for even bigger fish than Darro t it 
infortunate f all the facts in possessior yf ft 
osecutior ire not made public lamperit 
ves and iries has been the bar of justice nt 
int It ought to e stamp nuit ihere o 
IMpPromise th T 


John J 


McNamara’s Personality 





scenes had shifted. The grievances were on 
the other side. It is one of the psycho- 
logical phenomena of life that what I got 
from him in those four or five interviews, 
given in his own language—direct, mild, 
and comprehensive—would have made a 
real human-interest document had he not 
pleaded guilty when he did. To-day it is 
fit only for the waste-basket. When a hera 
falls, his drapery falls with him. 


A Broad Thinker 


& SPEAKING of the control of the 
courts by the corporations, for instance, 
| had asked him if his remedy would be the 
control of the judiciary by the labor unions. 
“That would just be a shifting of task- 
masters,” he had answered in a flash. He 
didn’t believe in the income tax, he said. 
I was surprised. “If vou can take some- 
thing from a man after he has it,” 
“that’s confiscation. If you ean do that, 
why can’t you regulate his business and 
, distribute his immense profits equitably 
A among himself and his consumers? 

“They say you can’t 
do that; that it is 
interfering with 
vested rights; yet vou 
tax a man or fine 
him, and confiscate 
what one has made 
honestly and the 
other dishonestly. 
They say you can't 
regulate business on 
that basis, and | am 
willing to admit that 
under the present 
laws it cannot be done; 
but if our laws were 
changed, it would not 
be the first time they 
were changed.” At 
another time he said: 
‘Increase in 


he sais, 








— wages 


means a correspond 


Bert Franklin ing inerease in the 
necessaries of life. 
Detective of the defense charged In the last analysis 


with trying to bribe a venireman it does not benefit the 


laboring man.” 
MeNamara’s cell and the glimpses 
i gave me of his mind have left an ineffaceable impres- 
surprise that a man of intelli 
vence, and a personality so genial, could be guilty of the 


Those visits to J. J. 


sion ot such power and 


villful slaughter of innocent human beings in whatever 
cause It is but fair to say, however, that the Los An 
veles limes” explosion is said to have been the only 


one in the MeNamara warfare which sacrificed human 
life. The undignified, silly, and even ribald language put 
into this man’s mouth by some newspaper reporters has 
also left impression of the sensational 
members of the press. In the solemn 
after Juda 


prominent 


with me a sad 
methods of some 
scene on ‘Tuesday 
sentenced the two men, one 


Jim McNamara 


Bordwell had 
paper pictured 
elder brother and 


morning, 


leaning over to his 


ongratulating him upon the lightness of his sentence 
As a matter of fact, the men did not exchange a word 
luring the entire proceedings 

The coolness and will power of J. J. MeNamara were 


cood-natured, 
made with unbuekled nerve at the 
n the jail at the moment he was holding unde 


xemplified im the optimistic speech he 
Thanksgiving dinnet 


advise 


nent s decision on the proposal of his lawvers that he 
ud uilt 
It be ' partisans of the union that capital 
entless ts } iit of labor; that it controls the 
yurt 1 t enues of publicity that the crimes ot 
vital ar the evidence of them are hushed up Any 
) nows anything ibout these two forces ind 
nethods ean honestly agree in part to these charges 
imong the records of Congressional investiga 
tiol Washington evidence that capital has been guilty 
irtare igainst competitors of the very erimes to 
McNamaras have pleaded guilty. If wealtl 
bed ! ts njiustics | believe labor wou 
olence Bot ire blind to the faults 
I neve felt as much contempt fo! 
Ha ood as I did for the Smelter Trust James B. Me 
Namara foolis uid he was ready to die for a pring 
‘Oo principle was prove | the blowing into eter! 
ntv-one nnoeents O 1 o other quarrel 
t ul thre ! nt to ear? their owt bread It 
t | L Tol 1 ! milla the hours ol 
Oo morning 1 Day to admit that he pla l 
! ! 11 I setting the tin 
t l Oo e that lidn’t 1 
n na V0 
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7 A Throne Disturbed and Two Merely Annoyed 
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The Infanta Eulalia, Who Objected to Alfonso as a Critic 


The Infanta wrote a book in which she proclaimed the 
right of divorce and remarriage. In Spain that spells 
both literary and political sensation. The King ordered 
his aunt to suppress the book. She refused. Then 
she was told that the throne might be menaced by any 
dispute in the royal family, and finally 








she apologized 
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Imperial Pavilion Burned at the Durbar 
On December 7, amid the roar of an imperial salute of ror 
guns, the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress arrived 
at Delhi, the Durbar town, from Bombay. The route to 
the camp was lined by English and Indian regiments, 
and the King and Queen were received on an elaborately 
decorated platform by the viceroy an i vicereine, goveinors, 





heads of provinces The magnificent paviiion in 
h the King } i by the Indian 


princes was burned two days before his arrival presum- 





was to Nave been recelve 


ably by incendiaries. The King’s guard was increased 
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t he Russia delivered n November 29, 
an ultim: la demandir 
} . 

the a nissal V M organ Shuster, 
th Ame ican’ Treasut General, 

s of The national 
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Vik Ster at Wa neton f 
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id Kiag George of England probably was irritated when his pavilion burned, and King Alfonso of Spain was annoyed by his aunt, but the boy Shah 
by neither Ahmed Mirza of Persia had reason for genuine disturbance when Russia threatened him. The soldiers are Persian Nationalists, who support Shuster 
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The Night Before Christmas 


An Old Custom Oft Is Able to Revive an Old Memory 


LIGHT snow had fallen: and Robert Wilkinson, 
returning along the brick sidewalks from his 
studio, minced and balanced timorously in an 
attentive effort to keep his feet. Even so. he 

had several times just escaped being the victim of an 
uncontrollably slippery heel: and the nervous energy re- 
quired in recovery was more than he could comfortably 
spare. He had given ten singing lessons—a half hour 
each, at seven dollars aplece and he was tired. 

“Brick sidewalks!” he muttered to himself as he 
nade his painstaking way over a pavement of pecul- 
ar treachery, “where else but in Boston—if a man of 
my age and bulk were to fall—” but at that moment 
the slippery heel would not be denied, and down he went, 
shedding hat and stick with a loud ringing sound. 

In spite of his age and bulk, he found himself not 
vriously hurt, though aware of a somewhat painful 
hruise on his left elbow—which annoved him less, how- 
ver, than the smiles of two approaching young ladies 
With a dignified agility he set about picking up himself 
and his belongings, and he had almost accomplished the 
feat when a window in the house before which he had 
fallen was raised and a feminine voice called out: 

“Oh, Mr. Wilkinson! I hope you’re not hurt?” 

Stooping for his hat, he paused and looked up—a 
temporarily absurd attitude, as occurred to him later. 
There in the open window stood Helen Joyee. In the 
preoccupation of his thoughts, he had not realized that 
it was the Jovees’ house which he had been passing. the 
Tovees’ sidewalk which had entrapped 
him. His fall now seemed to him doubly 
exasperating. 

But he answered pleasantly: 

“Oh, no, thank you, not hurt in the 
slightest. 

And without further misadventure. he 


overed his hat 


| | ELEN JOYCE did not put dow: 
the window. She said 
‘It 


was such a hard fall: vou must be 
lite shaken up. Won't you come i! 
and rest a moment, and have some tea‘” 
Thank you, I wish I could. But | 
must be on my way I'm late as it 

He moved on at a fairly reckless pace. 
Why he had said that he must be on 
his way and that he was late he could 
not explain, though a glimmering of 
conscience besought him for an answer 
He was headed for his rooms, with the 
intention of lounging there for the hour 
intervening before dinner. There was 
no reason why he should have answered 
as he did. Before he had taken many 
steps, he wished that in response to the 
invitation he had gone jin. 

Helen was looking rather faded At 
forty most unmarried women lock rather 
faded. There was gray in her hair too. 
It was a pity that she had never mat 
ried. Wilkinson had an uneasy, dissat- 
isfied feeling—the kind of feeling that 
he always had when Helen Jovce was 
brought to his mind 

He pursued his way. conscious that a 
vague weight had been added to the de 
pression, the apprehensive anxiety witl 





which the prospect of Christmas had 
been inspiring him. 

For although it was only five days 
distant, no one had as vet invited him 
to Christmas dinner 


It seemed to him almost neredible 
hat he should be overlooked. ar , 
most comic that he should take the ove 
sight to heart But the fantast de; 
of dining all alone on Christmas was 
mposing itself on m is more nro 
able and more appalling 
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On the sofa sat Mrs. Truro and Helen 


LLUSTRATE 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


= C 3 c BARBER STE 5 
and the thrill subsided. Mrs. Clarence Bavne requested 
the pleasure of his company at dinner on January 


thirteenth. The handwriting on the other envelope 
identified itself for him, and the hopes which he had 
entertained of it likewise faded. Mrs. Henry Truro 


would not be asking him to come in for Christmas, hav 
ing very recently declared in his presence that the cele 
ration of that day should always be a purely family 
matter. 

Mrs. Truro had need of him. She was organizing a 
chorus of Christmas “waits,” to proceed through the 
streets on Christmas Eve, singing Christmas carols. 
“The Hill is taking the lead in reviving old-fashioned 
Christmas customs,” she wrote—Mrs. Truro lived on the 
Hill. ‘You remember how last year on Christmas Eve 
the shades in the houses on Mount Vernon and Chest- 
nut Streets were all left up, and candles put in the win- 
dows, and how pretty it was. This year we think it 
would be fine to have some ‘waits’ also—and if it’s a 
pleasant night, we might share them with some less 
favored quarter of the city—the Back Bay or the South 
End, for example.” 

And she apologized for asking a professional to give 
lis services in such a matter, but Christmas came only 
once a Vear, and nobody else could sO successfully train 
small chorus in so short a time, ete. So would he not 


eee at Ate nic saneattil 


ee as 





bland, interested, expectant 


Was a sullicient discharge of the obligations imposed 


\ 
the recollections of a former intimacy. 
Really there had been nothing exceptionable in hij 


conduct. If she had once been in love with him—as 
he very well knew was the case—it had not been his 
fault. He could not have prevented that. And he 


had never given her any definite ground for believing 
that he was or ever would be in love with her. No. 
Never. He rose and threw another log on the fire em- 
phatically. 

lo be sure, it had all been very unfortunate. There 
had been that time fifteen, yes, fifteen years ago when 
he had realized that people were watching Helen and 
himself with the almost daily expectation of hearing of 
their engagement. He remembered his own feeling of 
that time perfectly. He had been quite willing to fall 
in love with her, if it should so happen. He had recog- 
nized a certain intellectual and temperamental sympathy 
which would assuredly have made for their comfortable 
life together. { nfortunately he had never been able to 
feel excited about her—and the expression of her face 
had sufficiently betrayed, when they were together in that 
distant past, that she had been excited about him. She 
Was quite a young girl then. If she had been a little 
prettier perhaps—though she was not ill-looking, he had 
always in those days been discontentedly aware that her 
ears were too large, and that her shoulders were some- 
what too high and angular: waiting for love to take 
possession of him if it would, he had grown somewhat 
fastidious in his observation of details. 

In spite of this fastidiousness, he had 
been on the verge of deciding that to 
like a girl very much was to love he 
Then he had encountered Barbara Vance 


ee a waste of effort had been 
his tor the next Tew ears! Ofter 
nowadays he wondered, not so much at 
the sudden blaze of passion in tim Tor 
that vir, as at the long long period 
that it had burned, seeming to grow in 
intensity all the while And he won 
dered, too, how she lad been able to 
resist a force that had mastered him 
and held him so completely Her fam 
ily had opposed him; they had felt that 
Barbara could do better than marry a 
singing master. They looked on his pro 
fession as respectable in a way, yes 
yet not quite worthy of respect. It was 
not they who had beaten him; he be- 
lieved that they had not even been able 
to influence her much. But neither had 
he. Most women were readily suscepti 
ble to the charm of his voice—and he 
had been thought good-looking in those 
days. For three years he had wooed 
Barbara, who seemed always in a recep 
tive but unconvinced attitude of mind 
and then Harrison Thorpe had swept 
down upon her. Barbara had turned 
from Wilkinson as lightly as if he had 
been the lover of a moment rather than 
of vears. 

Yet he had no reason to reproach he 
no more reason than Helen Joyce had 
for reproaching him Not so muelt, in 
deed, for one of the painful facts of 
which he had derived a subtle knowl 
edge was this—that Helen, waiting fol 
David 
Grange had been at last convineed by 


him, had dismissed another suitor. 


her positiveness; finding that he could 


never win from her more than a second 


hand love, he had bestowed a_ second 
hand love upon another young woman 
David Grange was not happy his iff 
Was not happy; Helen Jovee was not 
happy, and Wilkinson reflected. he mn 
-elf was probably least pp ot ill 
Only Harrison and Barbara ‘1 orype ad 
miacde " su eSSs yt eal ng 
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fancied himself entering the club gayly—like Dysart— 
and calling on the fellows to drink with him because of 
his achievement. He decided that failure of any kind 
was sad, and bad to dwell on; so he went to the piano, 
and soon a crowd was gathered round him, roaring out 
a chorus to his rich baritone, with Bob Dysart 


Collier’s 


Wilkinson glanced from Barbara to Helen. 
was stout, cheerful, matronly: 


Barbara 
her complexion had red- 


dened and coarsened; a kindly light in her eyes had 
replaced the ardent fire, the brilliant, excited gleam that 
had shone there in her youth. 


With her stout, bald, 





ing the solo passages with bright, admiring eyes. 


leaning on his shoulder and regarding him du 


TPXHE next afternoon as Wilkinson made his 
| wav to Mrs. Truro’s house, he was ina 
quite complacent mood. The work with his 
pupils had been less exacting, he had not lost 
his footing on a brick sidewalk, and he faced 
the prospect of a lonely Christmas without dis- 
may. He had even begun to think of being a 
benefactor on that day, of gathering in a col 
lection of waifs and giving them a dinner at 
the Touraine. It was a prospect that he did 
not enjoy, but he asked the question seriously : 
“Why be a selfish pig?” 

With such brimming sentiments of good will 
he approached the respectable residence of Mrs. 
Henry Truro. In her drawing-room he found 
a select gathering of the young people of the 
Hill—a region of which he himself had the 
privilege of being an inhabitant. But among 
them there was an intruder, Helen Joyce. 

She smiled and nodded to him, and then 
went on talking vivaciously with the two young 
engaged persons, Bob Dysart and Madeleine 
Merritt. Wilkinson was making his way toward 
the group when Mrs. Truro intercepted him and 
led him off to one side. 

“T thought that twelve or fifteen would be a 
good number for the chorus,” she explained. “| 
have invited all the best voices on the Hill. 
By going below Charles Street I might have got 
the Madisons—but that would have detracted 
from the neighborhood character of the party. 
And I wanted this to be purely a Hill enter- 
prise. Amelia Wyndham will probably sing of! 
the key, and we ought to have more men, but 
still there are enough here for a nucleus. And 
with you as chorister it can’t help being a 
I've had printed some carols that | 
like. But. of course, I leave the selection en 
tirely to vou.” 





success. 


Wilkinson looked over the leaflet which she 
gave him. 

“Yes, I haven't anything better to suggest,” 
he said. “They'll do very well.” 


| ELEN JOYCE came up to Mrs. Truro, to 
take her leave. 

“’m going to run now,” she said. “I didn't 
know you were having a rehearsal.” 

“Helen, don’t go,’ Mrs. Truro urged hospita- 
bly. “I’m not a singer; you can sit with me and 
listen. I’m sure Mr. Wilkinson won’t mind.” 

“Perhaps Miss Joyee will make one of the 
chorus,” suggested Wilkinson. 

But Mrs. Truro shook her head with determination. 
“No, no, we can’t allow that. It’s your misfortune, my 
dear, but vou’re not a Hill-dweller. You'll sit with me 
on the sofa, and we'll criticize. But first I must pass 
these round.” 

She moved off to distribute her leaflets. and left Helen 
Jovee and Wilkinson together. 

At that moment Barbara Thorpe and her husband en 
tered the room 





He looked into Helen’s face and lifted up his voice 


ruddy-faced husband she seemed one who was passing 
from the active to the contemplative stage of life. And 
Helen, though her girlish lines had always too much 
approximated those of spinsterhood, had taken on with 
years a new and charming luminousness. The spirit of 
romance had passed from Barbara. In Helen it still 
lingered. Yet it was the fascinating Barbara of younger 
years that Wilkinson had loved 

She came forward to them with her smile which con 


veyed a generous warmth of friendliness. Wilkinson rr 
membered her smile as having once been like a song. 
“Hello, Helen: how are you, Robert?” she said, wit] 


a cooing cordiality; her voice had not changed. “So 
sorry to be late.” She turned from them to Mrs. Truro 
still cooing pleasantly, calmly, cheerfully. “Ar 
we going to sing right off?’’—as Mrs. Truro 
presented her with a leaflet. “I’m such a portly 


soul—the stairs have taken my breath—but I 


shall be ready 
| ELEN accompanied Mrs. Truro to the 
sofa. Wilkinson stood in the center of 

the room and the others grouped themselves il 
front of him. Bob Dysart and Madeleine Mei 
ritt were side by side in the front row, sharing 

leatlet tovether: they preferred it that Way 
Harrison Thorpe and Barbara were separated 
and, by contrast with the young lovers, seemed 
quite unaware of each other On the sofa sat 
Mrs. Truro and Helen, bland, 
pectant 

Wilkinson lifted up his voice. 

“Silent night, holy night 

The chorus took up the carol. Wilkinson led 
them, beating time with his long arm, drawing 
out the tones with it now from this singer, now 
from that. But all through the singing his 
mind was preoccupied with contrasts, wistful 
images, and thoughts: the young Dysart and 
the maiden singing gravely into each other's 
eves with all there was in them of soul, the 
once adored Barbara fluting softly while she 
inspected the hats, and her husband, uncon- 
cerned with her efforts, rolling out the words 
of the hvmn with a self-centered, physical JON 
in the suavity and mellowness of his ample 
baritone voice. And now and then Wilkinson’s 
glance showed him Mrs. Truro and Helen sit 
ting on the sofa, side by side—two onlookers 
at life one widowed and experienced, the other 
virginal and fading: and that spectacle, more 
than the others, impressed him with the sadness 
of life, although indeed the expression visible 
on the ladies’ faces was that of a placid interest. 

Yes, a placid interest was all that he could 
find in Helen’s eves. The strange glow that 
had been in them vears before when he had 
been the prince of her romantic fancy, the glow 
that had made him uneasy and conceited, cad 
dish and ashamed, was not awakened in them 
now And that also accented for him the sad- 
ness of life. It was not only the women, like 
Barbara, who with advancing years lost theit 
power to charm. 


interested, ex 


He turned his attention somewhat more ear 
nestly to the rehearsal. 


\ RS. TRURO’S “waits” had almost finished 
1 their pilgrimage. Starting at nine 

o'clock from Mount Vernon Street—where all 

the shades were raised and the curtains drawn 
back and the seven pyramidal candles burning in each 
window gave every house the aspect of being engaged 
in the solemn observance of a religious rite, the chor 
isters had progressed over to Chestnut Street, which pre 
sented a similar hallowed appearance, then out Beacon 
Street, and finally to Commonwealth Avenue. They had 
sung their earols in every block, and had had the ex 
citement of seeing people rush to the windows and. place 
their faces against the panes: they had grown accus- 


( Coneluded on page 26 


oing After Souls on a Business Basis 


The Religious Forward Movement Insists that Virtue Be Capitalized in Good Works 


IGHT now a= good 
old-time revival is 
surging through 
Itis an 
revival, 


the nation. 
old-fashioned fiery 
but with twentieth century 
methods and adaptations 
Its originator, leader, and 
spearhead is Fred B. Smith 
He calls it the Men and Re 
Forward Movement 
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By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


He is a Middle Westerner. sincere, human 
with a clear, true eve. Men listen to him gladly, for 
he is hearty and democratic. He believes in giving 


fearless 


men 
a man’s job to do in chureh work 

“I found one church committee.” he says, “of twenty 
one men—men capable of organizing a bank or running 
a railroad—engaged in the work of buying a rug for the 
vestry floor We expect to advertise Jesus Christ and 
the church as they were never advertised before.” 

What he is. his battalion of speakers are—bright, 


cheery Christians, bursting with vitality, alert of eye 


with a vigorous handclasp Chev are hearty meat eaters 
getting away with four meals a day, the last after ten 
at night, when the davy’s troubles are ove1 Thev live 
at what is almost 1 training table ! Chie rigol ina 
forcefulness of the liet Thev have taken hold of 
religion. and are boosting it with the fervor and publicit 

skill which a gang of salesmen would apply to soap that 


floats or suits that wea 
A Leader Who Is Not Afraid 


NTO Middle Western town the ‘ i Op] ’ 
town torn | labor trouble After ft meeti om 


s too 


1 Se t 1 t el 


to. But there’s one thing you ought to do Go, get a 
concordance and look up all the references to murder 
in the Bible. For you’ve got murder in your hearts.” 

Smith is swift like that—a strong, heady plunger into 
dangerous situations And he knows how to advertise 
A man came to him the other day, saying 

“Do you know that many of the disorderly resorts 
in ¢ hicago are owned by respectable’ citizens of the om 
munity, and that, in 
church members ?” 


-ertain instances, these owners are 
For reply, Smith telegraphed to Chicago to learn 
any owners of bad resorts were backing the revival, and 
if so to remove their names from the list 

The king of the brewers, Adolphus Busch, was said to 
behind the movement 
His message to the Asso 
‘Adolphus Busch is not connected with the Men and 


be one of the powerful mer Smith 


struck back hard iated Press was 


Religion Forward Movement in an hape, manner, o1 
form in St. Louis or any place els« If he was, I mvself 
would resign, or else he would.” 

Don't think that he does not utilize the old methods 
He s 1 successful ( i of all Wis ! ( 
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have just been focusing their enthusiasm, he tinds out 
what sort of place he is getting mixed up with 

His tactics are simple and startling. Getting the facts 
is the first move. He makes a study with twelve blanks 
and twelve hundred questions. He creates a local com 
mittee of one hundred. The town is pledged to repro 
duce the results of its change of heart in surrounding 
cities and towns At Cedar Rapids. one hundred and ten 
other towns were represented at the meetings \ cen 
sus is taken by a house-to-house canvass In Detroit, 
several thousand men and women were set to work to 
gather the statistics on church affiliations. In 
cities like Chieago and Philadelphia he has — 
placed between 20,000 and 30,000 persons at wol k | 
simultaneously gathering facts. On one afte 
noon in Chicago nearly 2,000,000 persons wer 





visited by the census takers. Nearly 1,000,000 
who were not affiliated with any church. but 
who expressed a preference for some religious 
organization, were reported to the echureh o | 
the Sunday school of their choice In all. more 
than 14.000.000 have been visited bv the Move 
ment. Some of these ire the nomadie Chris 
tians—spiritual waifs—who drift from ehu 
to chureh, tasting clever sermons and elidit 
with each new movement The revival aims to 
e them into an organizatior and to convert | 
eir wanderlust into civic betterment 
| 


Eight Days of Mass Meetings 
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made to the coming of Robins. the radieal. But come he lhe owner of one branch of a great food trust low: red 
did, and by the time of his advent interest to meet and the price and increased the size of the loaf of bread 
hear him at dinner was’ so great that no publie hall 
could hold the throne. So Studebaker threw open his 


plant for the banquet. and down the great central alley 


he was selling. 
he owner of a brick industry went out from the sox ial 
service talks and ripped the roof off his long, dark plant 


the guests were ranged. while Robins showed his mas and put in a glass roof, so that the day’s work can ly 
tery of Chicago Seventeenth Ward slang and pure Eng lone without damaging eyesight. And he has begun on 
lish. i restaurant, so that the girls can eat in a decent plac 


Stelzle in talking to the Grand Rapids people said instead of in the center of smoke and dirt 











hese social problems require more than evangelism It One etfect of the revival in each of the towns has been 
is not only necessary to bring Jesus Christ to the work to double the attendance of men and boys in Bible-study 
vroups. Another has been to win new church 
— - - _ "4 members, and to regain old-timers who had be 
‘ come backsliders. In South Bend a number of 
. men gave a promise that they would “win one 
, a ’ other man to Christ” between the time of the 
re va ee revival and this present week. A young Y. M 
BRANDON MONT RE 1 ’ 
i ( \. worker was told that a class of one hun 
-” ,. , 
bas Buuinés 49 \awum * ‘ lred men and hovs would form itself if he 
” 2 Pay ene vould take t In each of the towns “unde 
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r Aern Parts” 
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j Pian — ellishness Hn seriousness of purpose, in dire 
waar maki ston Nove . \ 1 , , 
4 on of elYort Washington Gladden characterizes 
mown, ' the meetings as “tight and power, no no 
‘ asinine ' 
= pods crn t/REROCR The Gospel of Usefulness 
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AN ANTON ded a Vo 1 , 
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I've found mv job.” 
bv its wise fundamental work for boys. the 1 
won all sorts of persons, unmoved | 
to salvation, and uninterested in the 





tw THE Battalion on ts arrival knows | 

bh maybe, that 83 a week is paid to the shop 

virls. that only 9 per cent of the men attend 
chureh, that there are 32 saloons and 382 
churehes, 15 labor unions, 9 moving picture 

shows, that there are 239 automobiles and 917 
telephones in the town ‘ — 


Now come the eight davs of mass meetings 
conventions, and, best of all, the institutes. con 
ferences and banquets on each item of the 
campaign 
work, social service, Bible study, home and for 
eign missions. These are meetings for study where the 
exact way to go to work for the vear is outlined. About 
243 meetings are held in the eight days 

“The past eight days we have been going to school,” 
said a Detroit man. “Now we are to start out and put 
into practice what we have learned.” 

Then the city that has been visited proceeds to dupli 
eate the campaign in anywhere from ten to fifty smallet 


Evangelism (church services), boys’ 


towns, and, through the year, it puts into action in its 
own population the lessons it has learned from the ex 
perts. The “conservation expert” visits the citv a few 
weeks after the revival to see whether the “converts” 
have made good, and to stimulate the lagging brothers 

The idea in back of Smith’s head, whieh drives him 
headlong at city after city, and keeps him happy and 





The Campaign Will Encompass the Big Cities of Two Countries 


hundred cities of the United States and Canada, sweeping from coast to coast Hlere is the 





between capital and labor By accenting 
ie Value of athletics and outdoor sports, Sun 
lav schools are being built up which had grow 


The battalions of the revivalists will invade during the season nearly a ill 


lilly and deserted on routine lesson pamphlets 


line of talk that wins recruits 

‘Tf you can’t put up a big boys’ club, use the 

ingman, but to the other fellow Let the capitalist cet iurch. Use the building vou’ve already got If the bovs 
in on the deal.” wont come to Sunday school. take them into tlhe Voouds 
The path of the revival is dotted with Social Con each Sunday for a days outing Then, after a good 
versions For, in addition to winning people to “accept feed, when you're sitting around the fire, talk with them 
Christ,” the movement is inducing employers of labor lake Christianity out of cold storage lhere’s a wo 
to give better treatment to emplovees, freeing class-con derful energy in the spirit of American manhood It 


scious workingmen from bitterness, and bringing all only needs to be directed. It is ready to turn from eair 


hands together in the job of rescuing boys We want the bovs.” 

The citv of Columbus, Ohio, had been having a nasty And recently in Trenton, four hundred bovs under 
street-car strike, with bad feeling all around. Some of eighteen vears of age held a meeting to decide how they 
the men roaming the streets had devised a murderous could further the revival. 
chant, which they sang when an automobile went past “The women have had eharge of the hureh wor long 


them. It had words telling how “We'll pull you out and enough.” was their sentiment. too 


climb in ourselves. lo make the boys’ work hum. the movement lifted 


Raymond Robins went for them in a labor meeting over the General Secretary of the Boy Scouts of America 





























rubicund after a quarter century of effort, is his de “You fellows are as vellow as the others whom you're An excellent book on sex hygiene called From Youth 
sire to deepen the spiritual life of the country, and to fighting,” he said, “when you go around singing stu! into Manhood” is given to the boys \ boy specialist 
have that express itself in is assigned to the work in 
good works—a spirit of kind- + ™ + each city 
ness, enthusiasm in ehureh (An elderly resident of Mi 
work, helping bovs into | heapolis vith more money to 
healthful manhood and an | spend than e has vears to 
effort to improve conditions live, went down into the heart 
for those who suffer of his citv and started a bovs 
The novelties in Smith's re lub, building and a | 
vival are the emphasis on so to.” he state 
cial services ind =the bovs’ | One of t \Movemet men 
work } said 
[ recently went throug! rhis is splendid, but it is 
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Scorching Through Georgia 


Amid Sounds of Motor-Musketry an Auto-Racing Army Takes Possession of Savannah 







Hk lobby of that spacious and J “at ih She hy the ball on the morning of Monday November 2% 
usually somnolent hotel which By JULIAN STREET For the Tiedeman Trophy, presented by the Mayor 0! 


has been for anv Vvears thre Savannah, there were six contestants—two Abbott-D« 













strategic center of Savannah was did not satisfy Savannah. This vear, if vou please, thie troits. three E-M-F’s, and one Ford. The race covered 
filled witha typical automobile race crowd little city annexed the classie Vanderbilt Cup race, tak ten Japs, or a distance of 171.40 miles The thre 
When | arrived and jostled my way to ing it for the first time away from New York, and run k-M-F cars made a clean sweep, finishing first, second 
the desk a week before hing it as a minor attraction! nd third. Frank Witt. the winning driver, having ave) 
the Grand Prize race New York deserved to lose the Vanderbilt She ran it aved 58.44 miles per iour tor the entire listance 
City ollicials, race oll six times, and each time there were serious accidents duc rhe an fav the Savannah Traoh averud: sisi 
4 cials team managers to the crowding of spectators upon the course In Phila laps. a distance of 222.83 miles There were seven ¢ 
tutomobile agents race delphia, racing ias been better randled Phere trants two Marmon two Cuses wid) three VMercers 
drivers, bookmakers, me spreading a wall of three thousand policeme over 1 t llu Huvhes " i Meree) won, ave wil OS.35 miles 
mines, tive ind oil men eight-mile Fairmount Pao erreuit thie rowad as bee! Del oun Six minutes behind Hughes une leinen 
automobile accessory eld back At Elein. near Chicago. at Santa Mor " & Mannon, leaving third position to Bar 
dealers eporters thre Hear Los Angeles, and elsewhere, courses have beer eC] non \I . 
! *!) ] " Seu > ] Cr Pi 
ee at the ade 1 God rahe ore —, — ee Se ene 7 The Vanderbilt Cup Race 
ere lread there in Public sy it did it w publie spirit that is amazing ea eal terest of the dav centered 
ores irons betting to a person coming from Ne Yo vhere individualis { \ erbilt Cun. which started short efore noo 
Starter Fred Wagner debating, wearing out is the order of the day, where arrogance takes the plac Of fourteen cars entered. tive were of foreign ma thes 
the marble floors vith of municipal pricle where ‘ iv neither ome lif ing three | ts and two Mercedes cal rhe} Ame? 
their heels and the nights with their discussions nor homemade bread, where we do not know our neig Can Cars represented si American makers two Loziers 
You would never mistake the automobile race vangua bors’ names, nor care who mav be entering the world o1 two Marmons. two Abbott-Detroits, one ope, one da 
for a congress of cotillion leaders Fiftv per cent of it leaving it unless thev are in the next apartment and son, and one Merce The distance was 201.38 miles. « 
wears a cloth « ip, twe nty-live per cent needs a shave make too much noise about it). seventeen laps of the Savanna 1 
ninety per cent carries, at its lapel or on its cap, a but No monev could have made a better course Pha For the first three laps De Palma ! Me des, lee 
ton advertising one of the competing cars, and one hun eventeen-mile eirenit of Chatham County highway was followed in ord by Patelike nova Marmor Wishart 
dred per cent of it ought to send its clothes out to be prepared long in advance by negro ‘con in on \l eades nd Ma 
pressed It is a busy, energetic, enthusiastic crowd viet labor. Up to the last moment gangs ford, in a Lozie In the 
made up, you think at first, entirely of men, But pres of black men, in stripes and chains, chay fourt ip Patehke droppe 
ently in the carpeted ro- oned ry\ serious-looking vente bac neing Wishart’s 
tunda, you come upon a a EPS men with shoteuns and revolvers ena: : Mulford’s 
vroup of race drivers’ wives it : ie, mieht be seen puttine the last Peieins nte. apcaid ose 
who send the veneral avel y, i touches to the Tine oiled road third places espectivel 
age of appearance flying up i Convict labor s doing much tor In the fift ip De Palma 
like a thermometer dipping vood roads in the South, generally lost his lead and Wishart 
in boiling water For race dropped bac putting Mul 
drivers—like soldiers, sailors | facade. Losier in iat ik 


and others following occupa Krom this point on Mul 


tions spectacular and pietu \\ 
esque have an undeniabl \\ 
faculty for attracting fasci 
nating femininity. And, hay 


ing attracted it, they spend 
to judge from appea 


ford never lost his lead. 
In the sixth lap De Paln 

vave second place to Bu 
man’s Marmon. When Bua 
han aropped out ot t 

race in the eighth lap 
Wishart’s Mercedes came 
up to second place, with Dr 


ances a generous portion ot 


thei prize money on trimmings 


or it They 





























make good husbands and young widows, Palma running a los 
Upstairs the hotel corridors, sun parlors third In the eleventh lap 
and bedrooms were lined, like an emergence owever, De Palma piloted his car into secon 
lospital, with cots, for which trains, steamers position, and for the remainder of the rac 
and motor cars were hourly” brineine oceu ield it there Harry Grant vinner of the 
pants two previous Vanderbilt ¢ up ontests, came 
A steamer load, a special trainload ind into third place vith his Lozie ' n t 
several private ears full care from New eleventh lap. but lost his position to W a 
York, aside from those brought by the reeu in the fourteenth lap For the four tinal laps 
lar trains There were other special train the cars maintained the positions in whi 
from New Orleans dacksonville and = else nish Ralp \lultfo Lo irs 
here Sixty itomobiles rived n one } Raly le Palma, M ed . ne Spence 
ilternoon from Atlanta om undred ay) | \\ { Merced t | (, t Lo 
\ugusta, and manv more from Macon. Brun ourt | iH. Parke ia | 
., Jacksonville. and cities thin motorine | 1) Pope t Nor yf ft rt 
distances », eight us ere inning | ) ) nees 
From cood-looking voung Acting Coverno of Mutlford and s Loziei spien ‘ 
Sladen aown thre whole stiute tire out lo ( ‘ }) oved th il Loo A ) 
make a Southern holidav—to see a littl ——— ; ccmnnettiiiianial ry ne 
“ | n t\ | | ! | ords a tin for t Var rilt 
‘ ; ( = hy ea o . : gee 2 sey Pr Bruce-Brown’'s Fiat Wins the Grand Prize Race 107 ee eee a ale 
vVav we were treated st the racit rame lt Bruce-Brown at the upper right is being carried on the shoulders of friends. At the race ut not orld’s yad-racing re 
as not merely a great occasion fo} is itt ant the left Mulford is smiling wi oy at winning the Vanderbilt Cup with his Loziet ord The best previou ecord for the \ 
Savannah. but for the State of Joja. s made o 7 sland ist i 
Phe oad win meet l minated ul I ( ( s nal ! it s ftamou rrant 1 tige all \lco car at the ive ue ite of Go.1S 
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I Was Engaged with Agreeable Estimates Concerning Southern Pulchritude in the Grand Stand 


id gave startling and delightful evidence that all I id heard about Southern beauty was true 
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During the running of the Vanderbilt race an aero- 
plane circled above the grand stand. Next day—one 
of the three idle days between the Vanderbilt and Grand 
Prize races—a flying meet was held. It was very lightly 
attended, a football game on the day following drawing 
a much larger crowd. Automobile racing men were not 
slow to point a moral to the fail- 
ure of the aero exhibition. Flying, 
they say, will never draw the 
crowds or share the public popu- 
larity of motor racing. Aeroplanes 
are fascinating only when seen for 
the first time, and then for but a 
few minutes. An audience wateh- 
ing them in flight sees, for the 
most part, mere specks floating in 
the sky. Wonderful? To be sure. 
But lacking the excitement of a 
hotly contested motor race. 

Naturally, the greatest interest 
in the race meet centered in the 
contest of the big cars on Thanks 
giving Day for the $5,000 Grand 
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the grand stands for the big event. Every seat was taken 
save those in the section of the stand reserved for ne- 
groes, Which was noticeably vacant. Mr. Robert Lee 
Morrell, referee, who made the circuit of the course just 
before the race, estimated that 175,000 persons witnessed 
the contest. For my part, | was not so much engaged 
with these grand totals as with agreeable estimates con- 
cerning Southern pulehritude in the grand stand. It 
averaged very high. 

Starter Fred Wagner, in the checked costume, leather 
puttees, and fifteenth-century automobile cap, without 
which he would searcely be recognized by those who fol- 
low motor racing, sent away his namesake, Louis Wag- 
ner, first, and the others after him at thirty-second 
intervals. Hemery’s big Benz was the last car to go, 
and the audience gave it a great cheer as it barked and 
leaped away. If furious driving could secure the cup, 
Hemervy meant to have it this time. But the chunky, 
curly-headed Frenchman was not destined to succeed. 
After two hot-fought laps, in which the three Fiats, 
Caleb Brage ahead, led him, Hemery dropped out of the 
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capacity, his time for each lap between his third and 
eighth not varying by more than two or three seconds, 
In the ninth lap he went out with engine trouble, giving 
first place again to Hearne, who was following him 
closely. Hearne held his position gamely for eleven 
laps, followed, in second place, now by Bruce-Brown’s 
Fiat, now by Wagner’s, now by De Palma’s Mercedes 
now by Mulford’s Vanderbilt-Cup-winning Lozier. 

In the fourth lap Wagner hit a tree on the bac! 
stretch and deranged his steering 
gear, narrowly escaping a serious 
The impact sent his me 
chanie flying from the seat, but 
Wagner let go his steering wheel 
and snatehed him back “out of the 
air.” as an admiring pit assistant 
said, 

rhe pace, during the first half of 
the race, was terrific. Tires were 
burned to pieces. At the end of 
the twelfth lap Hearne had aver 
aged 76.02 miles per hour for a 


accident. 











Prize Gold Cup of the Automobile 
Club of America. The qualifica- 
tions for entrants in the three pre- 
ceding races had to do with limited 








race is practically a free-for-all. Aside from 
the cup, which is merely held by the winner " 
until he loses it to some one else, there were 
money prizes—34,000 to the winner, $2,000 | 
i 
| 
| 
| 


piston displacement, but the Grand Prize ~~“ 





for second place, $1,000 for third, and $500 
for fourth. Manufacturers of certain tires, 
oils, magnetos, ete., also offered prizes to vic- 
torious cars using their brand of equipment, 
raising the cash gains of the winner to 37.000 
or $8,000, 

Sixteen cars—eight American, eight foreign | 
—were entered in the race, formidable among 
them being three powerful Benz racers, three 
high-power Fiats, and two swift Mercedes 
ears. Among the drivers, Victor Hemery, the | 
veteran French racing man, was _ favorite. 
Hemery, in a Benz, made a sensational second 
in each of the former Grand Prize races, 





























losing first place to Louis Wagner in 1908 " 





distance of 205 miles. There js 
absolutely no doubt, therefore, that 
Hearne smashed the Santa Monica 
worldis road-racing record into 
| bits, but again, as in the Vander- 
bilt, there was not a timing post 
at the 202-mile point, and Hearne’s time is 
not oftlicial. 

Much interest centered in the seventeenth 
 ) lap, when it would be seen whether or not 
Mulford’s record for the Vanderbilt distance 
(291 miles) was to be beaten. Hearne’s time 
at this point in the race proved to be a little 
less than two minutes better, while Mulford, 
in second place, beat his own Vanderbilt time 
| (made in the same ear) by about. fifteen 
seconds. ‘ 

At the end of the nineteenth lap Mulford 
had crept up to within fifteen seconds of 
Hearne. There was wild enthusiasm in the 
a stand, for a double Lozier victory looked pos- 
sible, though Bruce-Brown’s Fiat was but 
twenty-eight seconds back of Mulford. Bruce- 








Brown is popular in Savannah through hav- 

















by only 56 seconds, and to David Bruce- 
Brown in 1910 by the unheard-of margin of 
1.42 seconds. Now it seemed to be his turn 
to win. Wagner, celebrated driver and first 
Grand Prize winner, also came from France 
to drive a Fiat. Hemery’s companions on 
the Benz team were Eddie Hearne and Edward Bergdoll, 
both recruits from the ranks of wealthy amateurs. Caleb 
Bragg and David Bruce-Brown, who with Wagner made 
up the Fiat trio, are also former amateurs, driving for 
the sport of it. Another race driver of this type is 
Spencer Wishart, who drove a Mercedes machine. For 
the rest, such well-known pilots as Ralph de Palma, Louis 
Disbrow, Cyrus Patchke, Bob Burman, and Ralph Mul- 
ford were slated to take part. Eight of the contesting 
ears, among them Mulford’s Lozier, had run in the race 
for the Vanderbilt Cup, and were therefore of consid- 
erably smaller cylinder displacement than the jugger- 
nauts of the first magnitude, such as the Benz and Fiat 
entries. 

Four hundred carloads of excursionists helped to pack 


When the Winning Cars Lined Up Before the Stand 


The camera men scrambled over them like beetles, standing on radiators, 
wheels, axles, and bonnets, to snapshot the victorious drivers. 
teen-mile circuit was prepared and kept in condition by negro convict labor 


contest with valve trouble. His only glory for the day 
came later, when, having repaired the recalcitrant valve, 
he made a record lap at an average speed of about 
eighty-three m‘.es per hour. In his determination to 
clinch at least this honor, he not only ran off the road 
twice, but came very near upsetting on the turn below 
the grand stand. 

At the end of the third lap, Caleb Bragg in one Fiat 
led Bruce-Brown in another by a margin of only one 
second. De Palma, in his Mercedes, snatched the lead 
from Bragg in the fourth lap, while in the fifth, Hearne, 
the slender young Chicagoan, forged ahead in his Benz, 
holding first place until the seventh lap, when Patchke, 
in his Marmon, led the field. Patchke continued to lead 
in the eighth lap. He was driving his car to its utmost 


The seven- 


ing won the Grand Prize race last year. 

In the twentieth lap Hearne lost his lead, 
but not to the clever Lozier driver. It was 
Bruce-Brown who now came around in first 
position. The twenty-first and twenty-second 
laps developed a gruelling fight between Bruce- 
Brown, Hearne, and Mulford. In the twenty- 
third lap, within but one cireuit of the end of the race, 
ill fortune struck Mulford’s Lozier. It retired from the 
race with a broken driving dog in one rear wheel, putting 
De Palma’s Mercedes in third place. Thenceforward the 
positions did not change. Bruce-Brown finished the 
twenty-fourth, or final, lap a victor in his Fiat. Hearne 
was second with his Benz; De Palma, Mercedes, third: 
Caleb Bragg, Fiat, fourth; Disbrow, Pope-Hartford, fifth: 
the last being the only American ear to actually finish. 
Two Abbott-Detroits—still running doggedly, but far be- 
hind—were flagged. 

It was Bruce-Brown’s second Grand Prize victory, al- 
though it was with a Benz, not a Fiat, that he took the 
cup in 1910. His final rush across the electric timing 
wire brought the grand stand to its feet, cheering 


Concluded on page 22) 


The All-Western Football Team of 1911 


No Great Star Was Developed During the Season, and the Form of the Elevens Was Erratic 


ITH practically every college faculty looking 
for flaws in the rules and methods, football! 
in the West in the past season was put to 
a test which it may or may not survive. As 
a consequence, it cannot be said that the game in this 
great central territory had a successful season, judged 
either from the style of play shown or from the mate 
rial developed. 
but it did not escape criticism either from its friends o1 
its enemies. It was not “advanced football” in any sense 


The game, perhaps, Was good enough, 


of the word: it did not bring out anything startlingly 
new nor did any individual star set the grand stands 
afire. There were, of course, as is the case every season, 
spasms of great football, such as, for instance, Minne- 
sota’s play agam@mst Chicago and the Chicago-Wisconsin 
game. [These were, however, the exceptions to the gen 


erally erratic form of the 


majority of the elevens. 
As a matter of fact -, 


football in the Wester 
colleges is still unde1 
probation Phere is no 
guarantet that 
faculties n thei ist 
just wrat ire not 
t 
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By E. C. PATTERSON 








THE ALL-WESTERN TEAM 


End .. pee ere es Wells Michigan 
PANN c cccccesacks Rademacher ............+- Chicago 
Guard ° ° oscscece eee Smith cectocccece Minnesota 


Center MED isccccdeeasiaes Minnesota 
Sass cdbaacadientseudte WD ss aérssavacuixes Chicago 
Ta rie ee ccesesoces . Buser Wisconsin 
End eer errs Minnesota 
Quar'er Back Gillette Wisconsin 
Half Back .. Rosenwald........ ..... Minnesota 


Half Back....... — Sauer 
Full Back 


Chicago 


Thomson Michigan 




















intention of the offensive side to help the man _ with 
the ball. Many erities have already seen the absurdity 
in the rule prohibiting any player from assisting the 
man with the ball. It is indeed absurd, unsafe, and 
unfair to have a rule that makes it impossible for any 
player to assist the man with the ball when he is apt 
to be met by from two to eleven men on the defense. 

\ general observance of the rule governing the flying 
tackle was mainly responsible for the agreeable fact that 
there were no serious injuries or fatalities. Profession’ 
alism in the form of summer baseball cropped out dur- 


ing the season, but only one pronounced case came to 
the surface, that of Earl Pickering of Minnesota. This 
was one of the most flagrant cases brought to the at 


tention of the Conference College authorities in a long 
time. Here was a case where it seemed impossible fot 

the authorities 
oe of the school to 
Which the plavel 
be longed to plead 


Ignorance, as 
practically every- 
one who followed 
college ithleties 
il ill s med to 

0 nN i! oO 





Sauer Thomson 
Chicago Michigan ! 
Half Back Full Back 
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organized baseball icague 


brought to t 
was allowed 


so overwheln 


plaved on and received a salary from the 


$ 1911 


Minnesota's attention had been 
he case in the fall of 1910. but the 
to continue on the team 
mine were 


playe) 
| inally proots 
forthcoming that Pickering had 


Milbank. South 


Dakota, team that the Minnesota faculty withdrew him 
from the game and afterward declared him = ineligible 
Pickering had misrepresented the facts to the Minne 
soto faculty \Minnesota mm turn declared that sey 


ral of the 


ount Of s 





Wells 


Wisconsin football plavers were 


ineligible on 
ummer baseball It was a much-discussed 
question at the 
meeting of the Con 
leroence in 
on December 
whether or not sum 
mer baseball should 
be allowed, and the 
matter has not vet 


Chicago 


2 as to 


been decided 
With the 
nation of 


elimi 
Pickering 


from the amatem 


ranks disappeared 
the best full back 
in the West and, 
pos sibly . in. the 


country Pickering 
Was captain of the 
\Minnesota eleven, 
und as such made a 
brilliant showing 


Rademacher before he was de 
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Smith Morre | Scruby 
Minnesota Minnesota Chicago 
Guard Center Guard 


before the Wisconsin game. ‘There is no doubt that Pick 
ering possessed the form which would have entitled him 
to the position on Walter Camp’s All-America Eleven 
Excepting his team mate, Wells of 
Michigan, Pickering stood head and = shoulders 
any player in the West, and was practically 
eht on the Western gridiron 
fair supply of other good men, but none who shone s 
brilliantly in every department of the game. 


Rosenwald, and 
above 
the only 


shining li There was a 


) 


matter of ends It is true that there was Wells of Michi 
van, All-America end Jast vear, but as the ex 
of the case put him in the 


ivencies 
back field of Yost’s team, he 
Vas not credited to an end position while the season was 


on \ large number ot vood tac <les and some star 
guards made their appearance, however is the season 
provressed There were aiso a number oO! Yoou qua}; 
ter backs. but hardly up to the standat of former 
ears 

\t end there were several who showed tlashes of cham 


pionship form now and 


then, lobin of 
\linnesota, 


lllinois, 


such as 
Oliver of 
Kassulke1 
Hoetlel 
In Wells of 


of Chieago, and 
of Wisconsin. 
Michigan the Western 
territory had a great 
plaver, and the fact that 
ie had played half back 
i@ greater part of the 
detract 
selection, as 


Vea 


should not 
from the 
Wells is a natural end 
rusher Ile has 





every 
thing a wood football 
plave I should have 
speed, size, strength. and, 


above all, a good head. 


It has been explained 





Te 


Capron 
Minnesota 


that the season produced 
little that was startling 
An exception was sup 
plied by Ralph Capron of 
Minnesota 


Buser 
Wisconsin 
lackle End 


rhis player, 
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Oo n Jim as ( were tting read Oo oO LCh ? 
LOle Hain’t vo’ avoin t come t town { us 
,O-unSsS Call gO. | reckon Ill stay a \ le? spoke 

the boy of seven and sta he did For nearl tLWO Weeks 


“din the cabin on the mountain side waiting 


return of his 


athe tle stayed until the meal was gone 


Michigan Chicago clared ineligible. He In certain positions there was a lamentable scarcity 
End Tackle Was withdrawn just of good men for an All-Western eleven, notably in the 
Jim Wright Returns to the Mountains to Finish His Father’s Feud 
Shee casein rioting elise, etal Ud tena toe bed By IRVING CRUMP 
rapidly from one sma | hole to another pick 
ing up the tiny lead pieces and mechanically Wright blood coursed had followed him to eternity unt 
tw ing them right side up as he inserted them in the Jim Wright, a cousin to Joel, and his seven-year-old son 
stick in his left hand Jion. eda survived, 
The dull red rays Of the afternoon sun shot through Then began a deadly COUT of hide and seek bet 
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seen in the s 
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eptional wh 

sits town 


depend on ¢t 


each his cabin in Woodland Gap. These 


tures hare m 
home in an 
But there 
rer was abl 
as able to 
of his famili 


We knou 


nt this, and ie 


window full on his sharply featured face 
lack hai Ile was composing as he set 
1d oceasionally his right hand would be 
its mad flight across the cases and stay 


mid-air while his brain groped for a net 
It was an editorial for the “Cordole Call,” 
eraphs that grew as his hand traveled back 
ym case to stick read: 
THE BREED 
most notorious citizens of this county was 
treets of Cordole on 
that it was a strang sight, for it is ea 
en old Dan Fuller is seen sober He never 
tight that he has to 
he instinets of his voke of black oren to 


Vonday as drunk as a 


without becoming so 


faithful crea 
taken their brute-lilke 


unconscious state. 


ore than once master 
never was a Fulle) in these mountains who 
e to draw a sober breath from the time he 
calk. and old Dan is no worse than the rest 
y. It is a characteristic of THI 
that. drunkard as old Fuller 


BREED 
is. he will re 
expect he will shoot on sight That 


we want We 100, will pach a qui and 
eting happens either the Fullers oj the 
he lit ated forever 
JAMES T. Wright, JR 
hand press n the corner of the room tie 
of of his masterpiece and ms dart eves 
itisfaction as le ead it over in an undet 
t edito il ' 
Lure ! ind 1 r ore 
‘ I nt ~ It S rT ot 
{ r ud f mol ! 
tives of Ho lountail 
li 0 ! ‘ ) 
( " l ‘ Sil ) 
‘ | 1 
) our l rs 
out t 
‘ \\ 
( S 
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tween the sole 


roamed 


survivors. Day after day the two men 
through the mountains 


portunity for a shot that 


seeking a. single op 


would end the feud forever 

lor two weeks they trailed each other and played at 
the deadly game until one morning Wright, in a ren 
dezvous on Slow Mountain, got word that the sheriff 
and several deputies were waiting for him at his cabin, 
and that a posse was searching the mountains for both 
him and Fuller. 

He thought of his son, but for 


personal safety he 
dared not return to his home. 


But a boy of seven, with 
friends in the mountains and friends in Cordole, the 
settlement ten miles down Stone River valley, need not 
starve to death, so Wright was satisfied that no harm 
would come to his offspring. ‘That very hour he left 
llorse Mountains. Day and night he journeyed through 
the rough mountainous country depending on his rifle for 
food and on the woods for shelter \ week of travel 
brought him to the foothills him, 
toward the sunrise, was the broad level lowlands of the 
\tlantic slope. He knew that he was in North Caro- 
lina from the course that he had traveled. 

Weeks before he had started hunting Fuller, he had 
heard of the declaration of war and the eall for troops 


Below stretching 


for the defense of the Confederacy. Some of the people 
Wright thought that the 
army was the safest place for him until the trouble in 


the hills had blown over. 


of the mountains had enlisted 


Then he would return and 
settle the feud forever. 


On the highwavs leading toward the coast he met men 


and bovs obeying the eall from Richmond. © They were 
all mountaineers from Kkentuc ind ‘Tennessee bent on 
wining regiments being orgal ed in the Carolinas He 
ner his ceourse ! hej ectiol 
Dan Fuller was in is cabin on Blue Mount ! el 
yosse Came to m lt t oO ri U : 
tempts to muflile the feet o ( yrs runt 
" ) He 
. ’ { 
’ 
‘ { { ect 
‘ } } ‘ ) t ) 
T Mm) ) 
‘ m ) 
1, , ' 
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trom the bag in the corner, and then he began to do a 
great deal of thinking. 
| reckon he has skipped,” he told himself Kf hits 


so an’ ol’ Fuller is still in the mountains, hits agoin’ 
t be a mighty onhealthy place fer me 1 guess Ill skip, 
too, ‘cause | hain’t got no gun.” 

That was his decision, and in the evening just as the 
moon began to show its yellow tip above the mountain 
tops and the night birds began calling he slipped out of 
the cabin and started for the settlement He kept well 
in the shadows along the wagon road in the valley for 
fear that old Fuller would find him, and it was midnight 


when he reached the little village. 


| | K SNATCHED a few hours’ sleep in the horse shed 

in the rear of the general store at Cordole. but 
knew that old 
hesitate to shoot him in 


before sunrise he was on his way He 


Fuller would not broad dav 


were given 
the chance, and the mountain boy did not mean to give 
him such a golden opportunity. 


light on the main street of the village if he 


North he traveled until he was well out of the Horse 
Mountain Range and into another county lwenty miles 
he put between himself and Cordole before he thought 


ot stopp ne 


By pleading and telling a few fibs he induced a valley 
farmer to take him in as a helper, and for five 


he worked hard and earnestly, 
] 


vears 
until he finally became 
ooked upon as a member of the farmer’s family 

rom time to time news of the great war that was 
being Tought in anothe! part ol the State and all through 
the Southland was brought to him I 


Conice I i lie e 
ould meet men from the mountains mel! t viom 
( s rt | nite it o bore t sta po > 

" \ t ‘ ee g f 
t s ! e 
t ‘ 0 
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By MARK SULLIVAN 
F A PRIMARY ELECTION were held throughout the nation to The Immediate Problem in Congress | ~ 
m . ’ i) 
a. two na s. Taft and La Follett would go on. thi r AWO programs pr ss upon Congress, the antitrust measures and the the 
Republican ballots. Of these, La Follette would carry about ten tariff. The Democrats, if they are wise, will give meght of way te 
States and two hundred delegates; Taft would carry about thirty the tariff. The tariff ought to be settled first. Many thoughtful econo | ange a 
a. wate ; 14 tae , Vr sg] ae : . sie le recen 
six States and over eight hundred delegates With equal certa nts mists beheve that a proper reduction of the tarift will itself settle the saddle—no' 
Taft ould be defeated at the eleetion following by any one thi trust question Certainly evervbodv admits that the trust question far withou 
] not . . ; "as het +} is wail a j ] , ye . a? . ‘ oa ; ut appare 
Le its Now see likely to name Phat is the situation fo-da will look different after the tariff is down The tariff logical | 
The truth is, more than half the Republicans don ‘t want either La Fo comes. first \loreover, as a matter of political strategv.: the Demo 
| mr ri " > 11 . ‘ . . ° 
vette or fart There are but two Republicans who can give the Demo erats have a monopoly of the tari’; for trust regulation they mu 
erats a fight: one 1s llughes. the other Roosevelt and neither is share eredit with the Republicans 
| willing t take the nomunatiot Verv few Republicans, very few ¢ 
| indeed, really want Taft; the Insurgents obviously don’t want hin States That Are Loyal 
ae ; want La Follette and more of them want Roosevelt ; the Y EITHER of the two candidates from Ohio will have a united 
Sagers| machine ie Sont don’ it “att » ef tale « : ‘ > . , 
| | achines 1n the South | nt want Patt thes MITES ple Ka WID Pi delegation from his own State Both Lia Kollette anc \\ ilson 
ievy lose their jobs 1f they dont; th powertul party officials will have some Ohio delegates. Wilson will have a united delegation 
nat nai comn itteemen, and State chairmen, don t want Patt they are from New Jersey - SO will la Kollette from \\ ISCONSIN 
he party managers, they are responsible for failure or success, and 
they want a winner; every Republican who is himself going to run for The Democratic List 
office next vear. fro. Senator (over . : (*; rre le rin , ‘ ve . » 
, , from Senators, Governors, and ngressmen down to [ IS known that these names will be officially before the Democratic 
| tax llectors, | ves Taf on 't be minate ‘or it the e: idate for ’ ‘ ; 
(i alee Rares 2 rs, hopes Taft won ‘ ve nominated, for if the candidate for National Convention when it meets next vear: 
| President loses, so is the rest of the ticket likely to lose; the great partys 
aders, like Senator Murray Crane of Massachusetts, for example Governor Burke, North Dakota Governor WiLsox, New Jerse 
. m2 . ‘ : ‘ ’ Covernor MARSH diana (iovernol IARMON, Oho 
| lon ’t want Taft. for Crane’s return to the Senate depends upon Massa : mr MA VEL, India vernor THARMO 
| : a (overnor Foss. \lassachusetts Oscar W L NpDERWOOD \Jahban 
| ‘husetts going Repubhean so he, too, wants a Winner And vet, as 
gs stand to-day, the wheels will turn and slowly grind out Taft In addition, Missouri will present either Champ Clark or ex-Governor 
Ky f which it is fairly clear that bv the sth of June the pressure Folk: which of the two 1s to be Missouri's favorite will be determined 1y\ 
R S elt to accept the nomination s going to he pretty powerful ai State primary to be held probably mn late January or early February 
\1 person who listened to the Congressmen, national committeemen 
nd politicians of every degree who gathered at Washington the first of The Presidential Primary Situation in New York 
the month, fresh from direct touch with the people in every part of this TEW YORK may have the Presidential primary; 1 the people 
nation, got a cleal pression that seven out of ten voters in every PY nsist strongly enough, New York wi// have it. The New Yorl 
inity, Republican and Demoeratice alike, ar Roosevelt met law was passed very recently and is not widely known; it provides 
that if the State Committee of any party calls upon the State to do 
The Democratic Situation so. the State shall hold on the last Tuesday in March a Presidential Mrs. Bill 
ROM Ohio west. four-fifths of the Democratic rank and file are for primary under official statutory safeguards and at the State's expenst forces ; w 
. . | 
\W SO! There are sone solated ra striets which ar Tor Kolk : It all depends wpon t he mpitiative ot the two State Committees 
to carry | 
} mi > : . 7 } ) , } t ++] ’ } \ } ¢ ] ° ° 
Mall nN yt Por ( | LI; ) il iKInNe@ thre \| dd ana tional Ins 
Western States as States the ire Ove } nal n favor of Wilson Letters That Might be Written i} In the « 
f 4 — + 4 4 > "> » => | no larger 
0 Psi so Sweeping-a Ss nt there are some exceptions. 1] YROM W tim Barnes. chairman of the Republican State ( 
' ; 4 | rease to 
] ] ] + » 44 | ry "4 } t itl ] 
‘ \ ss - - l Pres I 1 ce) Nt Yo to W i] alt Presider itl iots in th 
s S a fa ( n ft +} ) { i} at the bo 
m= ( 1 1 , i viction t! 
pegs ee ; ;, PR ' te ti ut the P for the L 
sie 4 t Stat Vhae { \ ,o - | 
) : na 1 | . nat ‘ P| Procid ; y ee , ‘ 4 | NX 
| ) ive | 0 0 ! ! GLI 
ries, Wilsor i ) thi n't nv President ' \ I put it ' | } 
) ale Oo t esident ) ip to yo ‘4 that 
) ~ If Oo t | Oo t Stute Gro mn | stroy the 
La Follette To-Day ; ‘ | we NGF 
| =t it 1 » r t | S not ) nt | thick of iD 
rHE EAST, | s candid has cle t } dway. © ‘ A ' , E large Pri 
nurse the) ire Spots \ kenegland } n New York ; | — , nm. 4 : \}| the still 
) 4 ) { { t over one 
| enns\ nla vhere La Follette Republi msarenu erous and arden sti a) Oo SVs 1 { ) ‘ 1 ) parties. 
but no ybserver can point ton St t; ist  ¢)} . here as vet the La ind select l ratio it 1 t pel nT (T ) | success tl 
| ie as i. lot of howling fo i primal wmong ‘ brows. and the pressure’s it } ‘ 
} Kollette supporters are sufficient coneentrated or organized to sure o : ; 3 | resourcem 
\}| PI inde al ni } \ nis | ! rvanized bi a l to vet ret ot hefors on but ou no there's not man in t Tl nite character 
| a single delegatt This is a pitv. but it is a tact la Follette 1s States that n stand pressure of that , etter than I ean nd if ul Sa } Ways wit 
| sutiering the iSuial Tate ty neers: the rare oat} t} fruits of vlge the mia | stand it t the cows come ome You no re they sho 
r ti he shoe} yt? leas. the distrust that attaches to one 1 s eV ning nat to ’ } ee 
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squith’s Betrayal of the Suffragists 


His Broken, Pledge Causes the Revival of Militancy in England 








By IDA HUSTED HARPER 
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HE prediction two months ago that the question 


ical parties formed a Con- a | 
of woman sullrage in Great Britain might cause ciliation Committee—not to 
the dissolution of Parliainent would have been conciliate the women but 
received in much the same spirit as those peri each other, to the extent of , 
odical prophecies of the approaching end of the world. framing some sort of a bill 


The recent election left the Liberal party still in’ the that all could agree upon 
saddle—not able, it is true, to ride very fast or very 
far without its aids, the Nationalist and Labor parties, Mrs. Millicent G. Fawcett, head 
ut apparently with a long lease of life and the power of the Constitutional Suffragists 
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Age and Youth Both Militant i 
Side by side they aided in the demonstration 
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The Arrest of an Invalid Suffragette 
Mrs. Billinghurst was wheeled along with the militant , , Mrs. E. Pankhurst Mrs. P. Lawrence 
forces ; was arrested and carried in her chair to Bow St. wit : ? ; Founder of the Editor of 
oe gi Militant Suffragists ‘Votes for Women” 
to carry the three great measures of Home Rule, Na 44 : ; 
tional Insurance, and Welsh Disestablishment e ‘ There never had been any division of opinion on the 
‘ Pe » ’ : 

In the clear sky of victory there was just one shadow : : . part of the women’s associations as to what they 
no larger than a woman’s hand, but when it should in tle | 9 wanted: it was the suifrage on the same terms as ex 
rease to the size of a million women’s hands with bal ereised by men, about two-thirds of whom are enfran 
ots in them the skv would grow very dark indeed. For * chised—seven million five hundred thousand in round 
at the bottom of all the opposition has been the con f ad s numbers The committee decided that it would be wholly 
Viction that Votes for Women would mean dark days . impracticable to add so large a number of voters to the 
lor the Liberal part . electorate at one time Since IS69 omen householders 

. , & y his Ss. 1 el rropert owners, tax and rent pavers, 
The Quiet Way and the Other ‘ , ee en eee ’ rp x, 

| : f° no matter how small the amount iad possessed the mu 
|: NGLISHUMEN have not, like American men, argued nic ipal franchise No vreat irm could be done by extend 

4 that the entrance of women into politics would de ing to these classes the Parliamentary vote, and this solu 
stroy the feminine instinets and break up the home, for — tion of the problem was accepted by all the committee 
the very good reason that Englishwomen have been in the eS : - 
thick of politics for more than a quarter of a century. The The Conciliation Bill 
large Primrose Leaeue of the Conservative women, and FENHE various women’s associations were vel reluctant 
the still iurger Liberal Federation of Women. numbering to make this compromise but did so on the assur 
over one undred thousand ure bulwarks of the two . P P i ance that this Conciliation Bill is the only one that 
parties, electioneering for indidates with even more Ag i could possil ly be passed They reasoned that it would 
success than the men, and proving themselves keen and at least break down the disqualifving barrier of sex, and 
resourceful polit ls ll without loss of the womanly 4 ‘ ‘ that when the one million yvomet whom it would en 
characteristics hey ve performed this drudgery al ‘ i. franchise should be able to vote for Members of Parlia 
Ways wit the on eld out to them that ultimately Fe ment thev could eventually secure the extension to 
they should ha { frat se and a direct voice it _ be other classes 
he Government ri a " [he bill reached its second reading in July, 1910, 

Finall \ ( oO ttk indful of womet | - . I s debated for two entire . na nally adopted 

t 

struck there Pr 7 t teen of the original in om F 4 = ) a majority ot 1 trom a partie larger vote 
surcents yp ’ ’ 4 ‘ +] ] ce a rh] { rT f | 

cent , thi ere f th Vine eal = F mn Llovd-Georg T wee] rte to se ( tol Is 

SP [wo of the Leaders of the Last Riot , 
ylonies + + . tant moveamont vas beour rT uudget. which ( ost el " ection me Min 

th Mrs. p wat at <4 end tha thirteen soon he Lady Constance Lytton, at the right, was arrested on ster Asquith then refused positive oO ow the third 
ame ten tho and now the number hundreds of the night of November 20 for instigating the riot or nd last reading. a the wo ost 
thousan | i nn are ere Parliament Street. Her companion is Miss L. Lawless In Ma iQ the (Cor tion Committec 
that at Le not T eal rroul ible n t ! t to a second 
thre 0 if 4 ‘ ws the ne ) } mutorit 

Oke n) Ry : Isles i lf ) 1 e Govern 

here ) SN ore \sso ment t 1 ( ‘ its control 
lation o th ter ul the mat { f not he ne} eler 
OT tho f Enel oO} Bill 
omar . ' . 1) Asq ] " 
ie v 
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eB , fsa 4 The Meeting in Caxton Hall 
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‘ hit The march against the Government offices w planned at this gatherirs ( 
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Finance—the Division of Wealth 


All the People Are Continually Engaged in Producing Wealth. It Is First Produced and Then Divided. 


Nearly Every 





Question in Sociology, Politics, Economics, and Finance Is a Question of Mere Division 


living. 


uct, 


N 


whie 


metrical 


SEVERAL 


the 


h 


He 


is 


Beef 


sole 


sym 


slices 


of 


lrust’s 
delicious bacon the 
man goes forth in the morn- 
ing to meet the high cost of 
walks about 
day on a Beef Trust by-prod- 
leather. 
He comes home at night and 
sits down on a chair joined 


all 


with Beef Trust vlue. He 

attacks a cut of the Beef 

lrust’s prime rib and asks 

his wife how her garden 

does, which is fertilized 

J. Ogden Armour with Beef Trust fertilizer. 

Who perfected the evolu- She tells him, instead, that 

tion of the Beef Trust the insolveney of the house- 

hold is not much longer to 

be postponed, unless he can think of something to do 

about it, whereat he lolls himself about on a couch, 

stutfed with Beef Trust hair, and tells her the Govern 

ment is going to fix it. He sees in the papers that the 
Packers at last are going to get theirs. 

“Yes,” she Savs, “you have been telling me so ever 

since we were married.” 
Presently they divide a California orange which has 


been transported to the eastern market by the Armow 


Fruit Growers’ Express. 
puts the dough to rise 
tarried for a while in the 


They 


a 


Beef 


Beef 
are just average customers of finance. 


Beef Trust Founders Never Will Be Poor 


N THE conventional way 


always say: 


word 


Trust i 
States 


us fron 


it so long ago 


“+t 


rrust 
lrust 


he Beet 


norn 


She 


dough 


r¢ 


n 


Armoul 


yes t 


iade 


comb, 1 


lehorned. 


the 


trom 
grain elevators 
they go to bed. and if the woman does not comb he 
hair with 
come to the 


t 


is 


kitchen and 
Wheat which 
Then 


because 


cattle 


of financial writing one must 


Trust, so called,” 


because the 


Trust, meaning a combination under frown of 

the law, has come to be offensive to finance, but the Beef 
s a Beef Trust in the opinion of the United 
Supreme Court, whose notion of it will save 

1 libel. The Government began to investigate 

as 1890: the Government has often sued 

1905 the United States Supreme Court per 


it. In 


| 


manently enjoined it from continuing to be a Beef Trust 


under 
yublicly 


the 


Sherman 
announced t 
ind went on being a Beef Trust as before. 


Anti 


iat 


t 





Trust 


Act, 


had 


not 


but 


tl 


ie 


violated 





tl 


1e 


| 


Next, 


Beef Trust 


aw, 
its 


representatives were indicted by a Federal Grand Jury. 
They got off by pleading mmunity, on th vround of 
having previously testified to being a Beef Trust So 
nothing happened to them, and the Beef Trust con 
tinued. They are indicted again, in three groups 
namely: the Armour Group, the Swift Group, and the 
Morris Group The Government alleges that they are 
till in a conspiracy in restraint of trade, in that they 
omit to compete, that they arbitrarily divide territory, 
that they force upon the consumers of meat products 
an unfair division. They are used to being sued hey 
hire lawyers by the veal 

Maybe something will happen at last. But whateve1 
happens, none of the originators or conductors of the 
Beef Trust will turn out poor If the business should 
become less profitable ona ompetitive basis loss would 
fall upon thie holders of Beef Trust securities The 
Jeef Trust is no longer private enterprise, as it was 
in the beginning It is incorporated It is in t 
domain of finance 

Taking Private Profit by Incorporating 

( NE function of finance is to enable private enterprise 

) to sell out and get its profit \ business that has 
been enormously profitable, yieldil mavbe 40 per cent on 
the capital actual] ny 1. is incorporated and sold 
to the public in t form of 4 cent bonds, 7 per cent 
preferred stoct ind son ommon stor is ie im 
agination will stand 

Havemeyel imassec ind segregated vast pi ite 
wealth Investors who put their mone to Sugar rust 
stock get o1 7 per cent 

The me vho pooled the st in ron properties in 
the United States St { orpo tior Oo ious 
profits: the bonds St Corpo 1 
per cent, t efe sto i 1 e commot! 
stock now ov De e! oug ot ng 

\{ man { , 
steel bus ess ) ) Y 
cent wou ye t otit i ~ 1 ~ 
mere] 1 mor , ! o the p nt seat 
tered shat op! St | < 
to the me! oO 1 t ) t ~ 
were vildly we VO! t neg ma ! 
Some ot them oul ( i t 
strall rt 8 ! I omes o ' ; 
old Vives al ) ns I ! — 
One of t ! to < ye 7 ’ 
whelr er 4 ) 
delusion t . \ 
othe! s s DI ) ) 
() isio! yt 
wealt too tion ¢ 
States Steel ( meet to t 


Our Daily Meat 


By GARET GARRETT 


@ Before there was a Beef Trust, there were big butchers 
and packers who borrowed money at the banks and bar- 
gained with the railroads for transportation. Che 
vreatest of these was P. D. Armour, a Harriman among 
butchers, still called himself a buteher when he 
owned or dominated both banks and railroads. He got 


who 


it in the butcher business. Armour & Company, a cor 
poration, is now the backbone of the Beef Trust, but 
J. Ogden Armour, the son, is no butcher. He is a 


financier, a capitalist, 
of the vast “Armout 

{ man short huge trunk, heavy hands, a 
big head and a ruthless, mighty brain was P. D. Armour. 


standing respectably at the head 
interests.” 


of legs, a 


He grew in the East. Several years of his young man 
hood he spent in the mining West and never talked 
about them afterward. Wherever he went he observed 
that people ate; they ate mainly meat and bread. Be 
ing a shrewd, daring, and unmoral speculator, with 
the temperament of a butcher, the rest was logical. Ile 


grew rich in the packing industry of Cincinnati, where 
married above station, butcher some- 
will, to Chicago. There he found 
men foolishly doing a commission business in provisions 

men who received theit 


he 


his social 


he went 


as a 
times before 
orders from the South and turned 
them over to the packers to be filled. ‘That a middle 
man’s protit to be absorbed. Armour absorbed it, and the 
ruin of one hundred commission men was incidental. 


Was 


Bread went with meat. 

He built elevators and speculated enormously in 
grain. That was before there had developed any ethical 
sense on the Chicago Board of Trade against corners 
He was a bear of wheat at harvest time, when the 
farmers were selling, and a bull of wheat thereafter. 
while the consumers were consuming. His theories of 
division were simple. One day he sent a broker into 
the wheat pit to buy all the wheat offering. The broke 


bought seven million bushels—the vield of 350,000 acres 


The next day he sold it, because the price on all that 
buying had not advanced and he perceived that he had 
the wrong end of the speculation. That was the kind 
of speculatol he was 


The Road to Power 
RESENTLY he was powerful enough, 


individual shipper of meat products and breadstutfs, 


as the largest 


. 


to bully the railroads. He owned his own ear lines fon 
transporting meat It was so profitable that he extended 
his ear-line refrigeration to the Pacific Coast fruit 
business He began a day’s work at 6 a. m His clerks 
thought it a hardship to begin at 7 All the time he 
was a tremendous borrower of credit at the banks. 


Credit is other people’s money. As his surplus millions 


accumulated he had to do something with them He 
invested them in banks and railroads 

He made one investment in a brick building, which 
he gave to (4 hicago and endowed as a technical school 
He had two sons—Philip D., Jr., and J. Ogden. The 
Armour business was to have been carried on by 


Philip D., Jr., because J. Ogden ran more to the pure silk 


His 


of finance father gave him a million dollars for 
trial. and he engaged in the bond business. He su 
ceeded, having a fine financial mind, but Philip D., Jr. 
ied. and the butcher business devolved at last upon .J 
Oodel He isn’t a butcher he has not the short legs 
nor the huge trunk: neither the heavy hands nor the 
uthless brain He perfected the evolution of the Beef 
frust and elevated the it er business to t Oo ot 
funded finan 

@ The Armour interests represented b J. Ogder 


\ mour and P. A. Valentine ire contained in At 
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products is leather. Messrs. Armour and Valentine, 
of Armour & Company, are large holders of Central 
Leather Company stock, which they got almost for 
nothing, because of their power with hides. It is 
true that direct rebates have been abolished; that the 
railroads are no longer obliged to carry Beef Trust 
freight at a loss of $30 to $40 a ear. as President 
Ripley of the Atchison testified, or at any price the 


packers choose to name, 
Western 
touching 


as President Stickney Ot the 
once aflirmed, but when a ques. 
the Beef Trust before a 
board of railroad directors, lo! there is a member of the 
Beef Trust sitting with them. He invested a pot 
tion of his private wealth in the shares, say, of the St 
Paul Railroad and is‘intluential ir 


Chicago Great 
tion of policy arises 


has 


its councils. 


An Explanation You Will Understand 


i? YOU think the Beef Trust so elementary a thing 
that the Government could pull it up like a weed and 
pitch it out of the garden, you know very little about 
trusts at all. When you pull one up by the roots, o 
think you are going to, it is like taking hold in you 
varden strange and lusty whose are 
amazingly ramified. You pull and they run off toward 
the onions; you pull again, and the radishes begin to be 
and you presently whether you shall 
the weed or ruin the garden. 


ot a weed roots 


damaged, wonde} 


| t 


ave 


Is as 


@ The Beef Trust you it: To the newspaper 
cartoonist it is a fat steer, tailored: to people of hy per- 


see 


sensitive olfactory nerves it is the smell of Chicago; 
to the cattle raisers it is a monster of greed; to the 
statistician it is a source of great national wealth in 


the guise of export figures; to several millions of indi- 


viduals it is the symbol of the high cost of living; to 
the lawyers it is an inexhaustible source of argument 
with fees. It is all of that, and more. It is a growth 


wonderfully entangled with other growths. 
complexity of it is in terms only. 
a butcher in 


And vet the 
Imagine the case of 
a community of 5,000 people who be; 


} 








with a capital of $2,000; he is the best butcher, takes 
business from the other two and makes $1,000 the first 
vear, That is 50 per cent on his capital. 

The next year he borrows $2,000 from the local bank 
it 4 per ce nt to buy out the other two butchers and 
enlarge his own business. He has then $4,000 cap 
tal, on whieh he makes $2,000 protit. He pays the 
bank S80 interest, which is 4 per cent on $2,000. That 
leaves him a clear profit of $1,920, whieh is 96° p 
cent on his original capital of S2.000. He begins te 
buy property He buys the building in which the post 
office is; he aequires shares in the local bank. = 1 
butcher business is still protitable It continues to 
vield $2,000 a year on $4,000 capital, of which | 
is borrowed 

He capitalizes the buteher business for $20.000 
10 per cent stock, and sells $9,000 of the stock. H 
still controls the butcher business, but he has_ taker 
SO.000 out Hle had put in only $2,000. He increases 
His nterest in the local ban and becomes preside nt 
he buys the hotel or builds a new one he takes al 
interest in a trolley line promotion ‘fe may still ea 
himself a butcher ut his family will proudly parade 
him as the owner of the town and resent references t 
Nis beginnings. 

At length the people of his town may complain ot 
iaving to buy their meat always at one shop and a 
Ways it that one shop’s arbitrary price; they ma! 
even insist upon competition being restored in the lo 
butcher business The question concei ibly becomes 
ssuc n local polit ompetition is restored: t 

ipital bute bu ss becomes less profitable ar 
s unable to continue paying 10° pr ent on $20,00 
stocl The mat oO is leas to lose I proportion t 

" i¢ is is prol | the owner of the post office bloc 
t pl nt of tlhe ul ind the largest sto 

nt ) terpris t original butcher 

Who Will Pay? 
FEXUE Government alleges that the profits of the Be 
| Trust are ¢ ess ind se from artiti or 
tions maint 1 onspl hose profits a ca 
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The Florsheim Shoe 
embodies quality, style 
and good leather. “‘Natural 
Shape”’ lasts insure foot 
comfort. 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet “The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,” 
showing styles that are different. 


The Flescheie 3 Shoe Company 
. U. S.A. 
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| injustice 


Scandal of Lawless Law 
( Concluded trom page 8) 


don before the Minnesota State Bar Asso- 
ciation, from which I have quoted in a 
previous article, and practically the same 


charge was made by the American Bar 
Association twenty-seven years ago. That 
conditions, in the opinion of the ablest 


and cleanest members of the bar, 
materially changed is 
efforts of the 
passage of the 
dent Taft, 

shall ever be 
nicality, 


have not 
evidenced by the 
Association to secure the 
amendment, drawn by Presi- 
according to which no case 
reversed on any kind of tech- 
error. or ruling unless it can be 
a full review of the case that 
has been done. 





Grotesque Technicalities 

T O decisions of recent years contributed 
more to bring this scandal of the law 
to the public mind than the wretched mis- | 
carriage of justice effected by the Supreme | 
Court of California in the case of Mayor 
Schmitz of San Francisco. There, after 
tremendous effort and enormous cost to the 
people of that State, a bribe-taking mayor 
had been convicted and sentenced to prison. 
The California Supreme Court reversed | 
this conviction on the ground that “the 
court did not know and could not 
because the indictment did not allege it,| 
that Schmitz was mayor at that time.’’| 
Could anything more unbelievable be al- 
leged against men charged with and sworn 

to the administration of justice? The 


know, 


sult was that the scoundrel went ag 
Denouncing this decision in unmeasured | 
terms, Dean Wigmore of the Northwestern 


| 
| 


University Law School said: 
“Such disputations were the life of 
scholarship and of the law six hundred 














Let us show you how 
sound bonds will safely 
increase your income 


The house of E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, founded 1876, enjoys an 
unexcelled reputation with this 
nation’s bankers for successful 
bond investments. 


Every bond we offer for sale has 
been purchased outright by us. 
Every bond we own has with- 
stood the most exacting reliabil- 
ity tests that our organization of 
specialists knows how to apply. 


We have at all times invest- 
ment bonds of the soundest type. 
It will pay you well to investigate 
our standing and then become 
acquainted with us personally. 


Write today for our quarterly 
publication, The Rollins Maga- 
zine, and circular 510. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Investment Bonds 


Boston New York Chicago Denver 
San Fran¢isco 
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years ago. ‘They are out of place to-day.” | 
Of no such deplorable consequence, but | 
| equally grotesque, was the famous decision | 


held that a law 
voting machines 
Certain language of 
a century before voting machines were ever 
dreamed of, or the pressure of 


providing for the use of | 
Was unconstitutional! | 


increased 


ity, was here pressed into service to defeat 
the will of the people of Ohio and main 
tain the supremacy of the 
political machines. 


An estimate of one hundred thousand eases | 


presented to the various appellate courts 
of the country for review every year would 
be absurdly low. Now consider that, ac- 
cording to the figures presented by the 
American Bar Association, from forty to 
fifty per cent of cases are reversed 
and a new trial ordered. Then contrast 
this with the statement made by the Hon 
E. J. McDermott of the Louisville bar, that 
on the average only about tirelve new trials 
are granted by the Court of Appeal each 
year in England. As for the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, it decides all 
brought before it, sitting one day in the 
week for ten months of the year and one 
day each month for the other two months. 
If a case is not decided in a single day, 
it is carried over to the next morning, and 
Dean Lawson, in his elaborate report on 
procedure in England, states that so fai 
no case has ever gone over one week. 


| The Array of Facts 


yy it any wonder that in the United 
States, proportional to the population 
there are at least five many 
judges as in England, possibly ten times 
as many That is why I said that if it 
were not for the monumental abuse of the 
right of appeal, and the still greater abuse 
by the courts of their powel to reverse de 
cisions upon the most flimsy and fantastic 
of pretexts and without the slightest re 
gard to the question of justice, the 
of our judges could be 
two-thirds. 


q@ From all of this testimony 
from the highest and most unimpeachable 
of witnesses, the facts 
clearly forth: 

1. That the 
the United States is in a state of utte 
anarchy 


2. That a plain man cannot know the law 


these 


eases 


times as 


numbe 


reduced to at least 


mass of 
following stand 


administration of law in 


3. That justice is simply “the last man’s 
guess. 

1. That the average judge feels at lib 
erty to override the plain letter and in 
tent of any law, no matter how clear, no 
matter how imperative, under the atro 
cious fraud of its being “unconstitutional 

here is vet another side to this monstrous 
svstem of legal and judicial mummery, and 
that is its frightful cost. With this | 
purpose to deal in a subsequent article 


@. Drastic as is Mr Snyder's exposure of ‘The Scandal 
of the Lawless Law,"’ he covers only a phase of the sub 
ject. For eighteen months past C. P. Connolly, on behalf 
of “Everybody's Magazine,” 
relations between the Judiciary and the Interests, and his 
series, ‘The Beast on the Bench," revealing almost in 
credible conditions, will begin in the February issue of that 
publication. 
j 


of the Supreme Court of Ohio in which it | 
a document drawn half | 


population had ever suggested their util-| 


Cox and other 


| 











has been investigating the 


HIS Christmas is 

surely the time to 

gratify for him one 
of his dearest wishes— 
to own a HOWARD 
WATCH. 


Not that he hasn’t a watch 
of some kind already. 


But the higher up a man 
gets in the councils of the 
business and professional 
world the more HOWARD 
owners he finds among his 
associates. 

It is brought home to him 
more and more that the 
HOWARD has a distinctive 
standing among the leading 
men of all callings and occu- 
pations. 


And when a man once ab- 
sorbs the prestige of the 
HOWARD—when he realizes 


E. HOWARD WATCH 





The Howard Watch 


what “HOWARD time’”’ is 
and the service it performs in 
the world’s affairs, any other 
watch becomes a good bit of 
a makeshift. 

Through its seventy years’ career 
the HOWARD has come to be 
known as the finest practical time- 
piece in the world. 

A HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch—from 
the 17-jewel (double roller) in a 
Crescent or Jas. Boss gold-filled 
case at $40, to the 23-jewel at $150, 
and the “EDWARD HOWARD” 
model at $350—is fixed at the fac- 
tory and a printed ticket attached. 


Find the HOWARD jeweler in 
your town and talk to him. Not 
every ieweler can sell you a 
HOWARD. The jeweler who can 
is a good man to know. 

Admiral Sigsbee has written a little 
book, “The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” giving the record of his own 
HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You'll 
enjoy it. Drop usa post-card, Dept. A, 
and we'll send you a copy 


WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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What 6° Means. 
HE elder Vanderbilt said : “Get six per cent., 


my son, and get it long enough, and in time 
you will own all the money in the world.” 


Six per cent. is 100% more than 3%, and 50° 
more than 4 Therefore if you can get 6% and 


ample safety you should do so. If you have 





$100, or $1000, it is worth 6% PLUS safety. 


At 6%, $1000 will earn $60 a year, and it 
will keep on at that rate till you can use it for a 
business enterprise of your own. Such an op- 


portunity comes to every one, but unless you 
u cannot make the 
‘If | had had so-and-so” 


many a failure 


} Now the mere possession of $100, or $1000, 


never made any one rich, 


have some ready money yo 
slightest use of it 


explain 


but the proper invest- 


| ment of such an amount has started many a 


road to success and GOT 


man on the high 





An idle dollar is as useless as an idle man. 
Make your money work while you work, prefer- 
ably through the medium of some good security 
based on a sound business. 


The Coupon Bonds of this Company supply 
this need exactly. They pay 6%, which is a 
just return on your money; and » are based 
on the ownership of millions of dollars’ worth of 
choice New York real estate. That is safety. 
These Bonds are issued in 
$100, $500, $1000, etc., 
making them available to the small investor as 
well as the large. 


Not only that. 
denominations of 


Finally: Dhey carry a surrender privilege 
under which they can be converted into cash 
before maturity in case of emergency, thus 
adding convenience and protection. 


These real estate Bonds are time-tried and 
panic-tested, economically sound and legally 














HIM THERE safe-guarded. 

Don't be caught unprepared. HAVE If you have idle funds or wish to increase the 
SOMETHING But you must not only return on those now invested, let us send you 
HAVE money You must make it productive. our booklet describing A-R-E Six’s. 

American Real Estate G€ompany 
S527 FIFTH AVENVE —-PARTME NEW YORK 
Latest Book : Profit table Poultry \ For full information about 
, actical 
: Pe © 7 Ne we =), is Bh) 
45 pure-bred varieties. I ’ Write, Mason Fenwick & Lawrence 





N oO MON EY PATENTS 


ANHI New Y 


| 602 F. Street Washington. D.C 
Established Fifty | years Useful Booklet FREE 





How to GET Every 
Dollar Your Inven- 
tion is Worth. 
Send us 8c. stamps for new 128-page bo 
Interest to Inventors 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. 51, Washington, D. C. 
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Look for the 
“Bagle A”’ 
Water-mark 


It’s a good habit 


VES 


Standardize Your Stationery 


What hundreds of other firms have done—You can 
gtade of Bond Paper for all House Letter-Heads, Invoices, Checks, Receipts, etc, 
and another grade for Records, Reports, Inter-House Correspondence, etc.,—So 


can you. If this plan gives them better sta- 











do. If they are using a certain 





tionery at a less total cost—It will do the same 
for you. The plan is to have a Standard—and 
to hold to it. 

“Eagle A” Bond Papers offer you the greatest 
opportunity to effectually standardize your 
Stationery into two or more quality groups. 
There is an “Eagle A’’ Bond Paper of every 
grade, and for every use,—thirty-four papers in 
all, with a wide choice of Finishes and Colors. 
So Standardize your Stationery by using ‘“‘Eagle 
A” Water-marked Bond Papers. 

Being made under the most economical manu- 
facturing conditions—possible only by the union 
of 29 Mills—our papers are not only quality plus 
papers, but they are Trade-marked with the 
“Eagle A” water-mark as your guide for identity. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to 
show you samples of ‘‘Eagle A’’ Papers. 





The quality of your stationery 
determines its efficiency. 

To make it productive in the 
highest degree standardize it by 
specifying 


COUPON BOND 


(Fac-Simile Water-Mark) 


The De Luxe Business Paper 
for Letter-Heads, Note-Heads, 
Invoices, Checks, Vouchers, etc. 
Any business man who likes 
good stationery will take pleas- 
ure in examining our portfolio 
of COUPON BOND Specimen 
Business Forms. 


Write for it today. 











AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


23 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


(29 Mills) 
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THE WAY TO THAT WINTER EDEN 
— CALIFORNIA 


ALIFORNIA is truly a Garden of Eden! 
It beckons to you now—welcomes 


the laughter of happy children, away 
the music of birds who have found their 
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from Chicago, St. Louis, 
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Scorching Through Georgia 


(Concluded from page 16) 


wildly. His average speed for the 411.36- 
mile grind was 74.45 miles per hour, a 
world’s record for the distance. 

Hearne finished about two minutes be- 
hind Bruece-Brown, a tire change at the 
end of the twenty-second lap having con- 
sumed about three minutes of his time 
and lost him first position. Had he not 
been so worn out with cold and fatigue, 
he might have made the change in one 
minute or less. The tire which he re- 
moved was not completely gone, and it is 
possible that he could have driven out the 
race upon it, gaining the victory. He was 
evidently afraid, however, that, in his ex- 
hausted condition, he could not hold his 
car in the road should the tire blow out 
at high speed. The brawn of Bruce-Brown, 
therefore, was perhaps the greatest indi- 
vidual factor in his final winning of the 
Grand Prize race, one of the longest, most 
severe, and most exciting contests in the 
motor-racing history of the entire world. 
Roughly, Bruce-Brown’s average speed 
amounts to a mile and a quarter per 
minute, to make which average he ran in 
places at the rate of 110 miles per hour. 

If Bruce-Brown, traveling at his average 
Savannah speed, had left New York si- 
multaneously with the Twentieth Century 
train, he would have reached a_ point 
within a few miles of Utica when the 
train arrived in Albany. When the train 
was passing Buffalo (439 miles from New 
York, or, roughly, about the distance of 
the Grand Prize race), Bruce-Brown would 
have traveled 632 miles, reaching a point 
beyond Cleveland. When the Twentieth 
Century train was a few miles beyond 
Toledo, Bruce-Brown would be entering 
Chicago, having made the run of almost 
a thousand miles in 13 hours 10 minutes. 
If, pursuing our imaginary race between 
motor and train, we carry Bruce-Brown to 
San Francisco, we should have him there 
in less than a day and a half more, though 
no train makes the run from Chicago 


within three days’ time. Bruce-Brown, 
under these conditions, would have crossed 
the continent in less than two days. Con- 
tinuing around the globe, Bruce-Brown 
would make one lap in 18 days 17 hours, 
against the record of that other hyphen- 
ated gentleman, Jager-Schmidt, who made 
the trip by boat and rail in 39 days 19 
hours 43 minutes. 


HEN the winning cars had lined up 

before the grand stand; when the 
crowd had cheered until it had no voice 
left; when Bruce-Brown’s mother had 
rushed down and flung her arms about 
her strapping son; when camera men, 
scrambling like beetles over his machine, 
had photographed and photographed and 
photographed; when moving-picture men 
had turned their cranks until the last 
foot of their film was used; when the vic- 
tor had been lifted to the shoulders of 
his friends and carried off in triumph— 
when all this had happened, we others 
seurried to our trains. 

In the smoker after dinner I found a 
stocky little German mechanician who 
had ridden in the race. He was calmly 
pufling a cigar. By way of starting con- 
versation with him, I asked which he 
thought had the best chance in a spill— 
the driver or the mechanic. 

“That,” he said, “goes by which way 
the car falls over. And which way she 
falls over goes by which way she is turn- 
ing, or on which side tires happen to blow 
out. In the only spill I ever had she was 
going ninety miles an hour, and rolled 
over to the right. The driver, he was 
hurt, but I just bruised my hand.” 

“What made you take up racing?” I 
inquired. 

“You cannot make much money in fac- 
tories or garages,” he explained. “In 
racing it is different. You make money 
or”’—he shrugged his shoulders slightly— 
“or you don’t need money any more.” 


The Saving of Clarence Darrow 


(Concluded from page 10) 


describe the scene immediately after the 
“Times” explosion say it was horrible— 
simply horrible. 


N the morning of Tuesday, December 

5, which was Election Day in Los 
Angeles, a black throng lined the streets 
in anticipation of the march of the Me- 
Namaras across the plaza of the court- 
house where the trial had taken place. 
But the officials, to spare the prisoners, 
and for other reasons, had shifted the last 
act in this scene to the old Hall of Jus- 
tice, adjoining the jail. Just a week by 
the clock from the hour that Bert Frank- 
lin had been caught in the attempt to 
bribe the juror Lockwood, the defendants 
were standing before Judge Bordwell for 
sentence—the one puny, the other of full 
habit and handsome feature—a _ self-cul- 
tured man who for two years had risen 
every morning at five to perfect himself in 
the study of law. As he stood there, but 
for the obloquy of the occasion, he might 
have been a tribune about to address that 
august assembly. Had life held in its 
crucible other fortunes, he had a mind 
capable of some such role. As he stood 
there, “Labor” might well have placed her 
shield of wrongs behind him and have felt 
a pride in the physical picture of her 
champion. A solemn hush pervaded the 
Some fashion and a good deal of 
intellect were there—men prominent in 
California life and women, graceful and 
Across the room from him sat 
his counsel: to his left, ranged along the 
table, the prosecutors who had marshaled 
the evidence against the defendants, whose 
kings moving out of their row had check- 


room. 


Darrow, 
the deep seams and the pallor of his face 
betraying the humiliation of desolation. 


Beside him Lincoln Steffens, blanched and 
worried, suffering the fate of all unselfish 
mediators, in that both sides were con- 
demning him. It was the last scene be- 
fore oblivion, fit but awful retribution for 
the past, should close upon James B. Me- 
Namara and shut him out forever from 
the lives of normal men. The quiet tones 
of the judge and the deep voice of the 
prosecutor were the only sounds that 
broke the silence. Not a figure in that 
crowded room moved save the four actors 

the prosecutor, the judge, and the pris- 
oners—and then only in the necessary 
action of the drama. The shadows from 
drawn curtains fell in color and imagina- 
tion over the group. Prosecutor Freder- 
icks alone gave a sense of reality to the 
scene. His voice and manner were matter 
of fact. James B. McNamara was first 
sentenced, and, as the last words of the 
judge fell, a tremor ran through the elder 
brother’s frame. Then John J. McNamara 
arose—in his face no lineament of the 
criminal, no curl of the lip, no posing for 
effect. There, awaiting condemnation, he 
stood, a living silhouette against the 
jagged, lifeless human wall behind him. 

There were some few commonplaces 
after the sentences. The prosecutor nod- 
ded to the sheriff, who in turn beckoned to 
the two brothers. They moved a few feet 
through the spectators toward the door 
behind Judge Bordwell’s bench. The spell 
lifted and the crowd breathed again. An 
evil spirit had been exorcised, and the 
curtain had lowered on the last act of 
the MeNamara drama. It was the latest 
sacrificial offering to the Moloch of greed 
on the one side, and of vengeance and vio- 
lence on the other. 

It looks as if William J. Burns had 
Sherlock Holmes wearing a fool’s cap. 





Standing Pat 


TOUR arquments for modern things 
y with me cannot avail; my father 
reaped his grain by hand and thrashed it 
with a flail: then who am I to strike new 
paths and buy mac hinery? The methods 
good enough fo? dad are good enough fo 
me! I want no hydrant by my house 
euch doodads I won't keep! Uy father 
drew the water from a well three furlongs 
deep, and skinned his hands and broke his 
hack a-pulling at the rope, and methods 
that my father used will do for me, I 
hope! Don’t talk of your electric light; 


a candle’s all I need: my father always 


went to bed when ’twas too dark to read; 
I want no books or magazines to elutte 


up my shack; my father never read a 
thing but Johnson’s almanac. 1 bath 
room? Blowing wealth for that ridiculous 


appears; my father never used to bathe 
and lived for ninety years I care not 
for your “progress” talk. 
other tricks: my father 

vote or fuss with politics ; he never cared 
three whoops in Troy which side should 
win or lose, and I’m content to go | 

gait, and wear my father’s shoes 


WALT MASON. 
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Asquith’s Betrayal of the Suffragists 


(Concluded from page 19) 


fact that a woman suffrage bill had seven 
times received a large favorable majority 
at its second reading, and that there had 
been no time in the last thirty years when 
it would not have been adopted by the 
House of Commons if a final vote had 
been permitted, and they insisted that 
this should no longer be denied, as pub- 
lice sentiment unquestionably demanded 
it. To put the matter in the fewest pos- 
sible sentences, he promised that during 
the next session, after the bill had passed 
its second reading, the Government would 
grant a week for its further stages. <A 
few months ago, in response to a request 
for something more definite, he used these 
exact words: 

“The week offered will be interpreted 
with reasonable elasticity. The Govern- 
ment will interpose no obstacle to a 
proper use of the closure, and if the bill 
gets through committee in the time pro- 
posed, the extra days required for report 
and third reading will not be refused.” 

Later, in a letter to Lord Lytton, chair- 
man of the Conciliation Committee, Mr. 
Asquith wrote: “I have no hesitation in 
saying that the promises made by and 
in behalf of the Government in regard to 
giving facilities for the Conciliation Bill 
will be strictly adhered to both in letter 
and in spirit.” 

This was the situation when in Novem- 
ber, less than two months after Premier 
Asquith had made the pledge given above, 
he suddenly announced a Government bill 
for Manhood Suffrage, which will give a 
vote to every man but none to any woman! 
It proposes to remove from men every 
qualification as to the payment of rates, 
leaving only the single one of residence, 
and to exclude even those women who pay 
taxes and possess the municipal ballot. 
It will enfranchise 2,500,000 men who at 
present cannot be enrolled even as “occu- 
piers”—that is, paying rent and having 
control of so much as a single room, 
and in order to make sure of these floating 
voters it provides for Government officers 
to seek out and register them. George 
Lansbury, M.P., and Philip Snowden, M.P., 
the Labor leaders and Socialists, speak of 
this bill as “the vilest insult that can be put 
upon the whole of the woman movement,” 
and ‘a shameful and scandalous outrage 
on women.” It is repudiated by Ramsey 
McDonald, M.P., by W. C. Anderson, chair- 
man of the Independent Labor party, and 
by its organ, the “Labor Leader,” although 
universal suffrage for men would be to the 
direct interest of this party. 


Amendment an Insult 


| ee is Asquith’s object? If it is to 
'/ strengthen the Liberal party, then 
that party should welcome it, but such is by 
no means the case. An Electoral Reform Bill 
is needed to correct the grave abuses in the 
present system, but not to add more serious 
ones, and the present moment is most inop- 
portune, with three or four large Govern- 
ment measures entitled to procedure. There 
can be no question that this Manhood Suf- 
frage Bill is proposed for the leading pur- 
pose of killing womanhood suffrage. 
Insult is added to injury by Mr. As- 
quith’s permission to the suffragists to at- 
tach an amendment to the bill which will 
make it include women. He fully under- 
stands that nothing could: be more im- 
possible. It usually requires all the force 
of the Government behind a bill to drive 
it through, with the warning that its 
failure will mean the dissolution of Par- 
liament, and the amendment of a private 
Member has no hope of success. The Con- 
ciliation Bill is wholly a non-partisan 
measure, accepted by Liberals, Unionists 


Nationalists, and Laborites; the Manhood 
Suffrage Bill is purely a Liberal measure, 
and an amendment to it could not com- 
mand any Unionist cooperation and not 
the full support of the other parties, while 
the “moderate” wing of the Liberals them- 
selves would not indorse so radical a pro 
posal as this amended bill would be. There 
is, however, a stronger reason than these 
why talk of an amendment is worse than 
futile. The proposition to add by the 
stroke of the pen 2,500,000 voters to the 
present electorate of 7,500,000 is as much 
of a shock as British conservatism and 
tradition can stand. A proposal to more 
than double this 10,000,000 would be fatal, 
and it would be more than doubled by the 
addition of women, as the excess of the 





female over the male population is near | ° . 
a million. Even the provision of the Con- ecor ein aine 
ciliation Bill to add one million women 


voters would be rejected if it occurred in 
such a connection. 


Anger against Lloyd-George 


i ie announcement of Lloyd-George 
_ that he would make a strong fight 
for an amendment to the Manhood Suf- 
frage Bill has only added fire to the flame 
of the women’s anger. They consider him 
their most treacherous enemy; he used his 
vote and open influence against the con- | 
ciliation measure, and is without doubt | 
directly back of this new bill. 

A study of the present situation in Great 
3ritain makes one understand why the| 
women are goaded to desperation and why | 
one branch of the great organized move- | 
ment recently marched its battalions to| 
the House of Commons to protest against | 
the duplicity of the Government; why they | 
resisted the policemen who prevented their | 
approach, and why two hundred of them | 
are going to prison in a genuine spirit of | 
martyrdom. 

It is a serious question whether this | 
was a wise thing to do at this point.| 
Formerly the militant policy had its ac-| 
knowledged place in the political game| 
played against such tremendous odds: 
militant action served a purpose which 
culminated in the creation of the Con- 
ciliation Committee and its resultant bill. 
No one could have visited England during 
recent years and not have been convinced | 
that notwithstanding some grave mistakes | 
made by the militants they have been a 
powerful force in creating a public senti-| 
ment favorable to woman suffrage. But} 
now it exists in all parts of the country, | 
and has been immeasurably strengthened | 
by this last act of Premier Asquith pro- | 
posing to enfranchise a large body of men| 
who never have asked for it and ignoring | 
the women who have striven so long and | 
suffered so much. Can they not afford for | 
a while at least to cease their strenuous 
effort and let public sentiment do its work? | 

In his determination to erush woman | 
suffrage Mr. Asquith has introduced a 
measure which threatens to endanger the | 
Home Rule Bill that the party is pledged | 
to pass. This will doubtless run the gant- | 
let between the Houses of Parliament for | 
two years, and meanwhile should the Man- | 
hood Suffrage Bill go through the Com-| 
mons and be accepted by the Lords the| 
Parliament logically should dissolve and 
the new voters be allowed to give their 
mandate to another. It seems much more 
likely that in the inevitable controversy 
over the Manhood Suffrage Bill the Lib- 
eral Government may be overthrown. <A 
defeat through its long-continued effort to 
keep the franchise from women would be 
regarded by them as a just retribution for 
its utter disloyalty to its own foundation 
principles. 





The All-Western Football Team of 1911 


( Continued from page 17 


who received his training at Mercersburg 
Academy, really furnished the fireworks. 
In the line up he figured as a quarter back, 
but he had the faculty of being able to 
play any position. As an open-field run- 
ner he was without a peer in the West. 

Oliver of Illinois and Tobin of Minne 
sota are given end 
ond team. Both strong 
on defense, although sickness in the early 
Season militated 

here 


positions on the see 
were especially 


against Oliver’s work. 

seems to be an abundance of 
good tackles on the stronger teams. There 
were Rademacher of Chieago, Conklin of 


Michigan, Frank of Minnesota. Buser and 
Roberts of Wisconsin. Under ordinary 
circumstances, Conklin would have re 
ceived first mention as an All-Western 
tackle but the captainey apparently 
Weighed heavily on his shoulders, and he 


did not play the 
On the 


; game expected of him 
other hand, this seems to have 


had the opposite effect on Rademacher of 
Chicago, who turned out to be one of the 
real sensations of Stagg’s team. He was 
invaluable to his team in breaking up in 
terference, blocking kicks, and tackling 
the runner behind the line. By the same 
token the other tackle position goes to 
Buser of Wisconsin, who also was cap 
tain of his team, and he played the bet 
ter for it. 

It is to be regretted that it is necessary 
to leave Frank of Minnesota off the first 
team and relegate him to the second 
Frank was an excellent tackle, but did 
not have the versatility of either Rad 


macher or Buser. 

Guards of first-class caliber were many. 
but none so good as Smith of Minnesota 
and Scruby of Chicago Smith was un 


doubted], the 
Minnesota team 
Stagg, 


strongest lineman in the 


atte! shifting Seruby from plac 








Please bear this in mind. 
Commer Truck operating costs 
quoted to possible buyers will 
always be maintained or bettered 
during steady daily service. 


Last Winter, during a 13-day 
trial, the above Commer Truck 
hauled 772 tons of coal for H. 
L. Herbert & Co., at less than 
6c per ton mile. This demon- 
stration was so well above those 
given by other trucks that H. 
L. Herbert & Co. bought the 
Commer, wniting us, “we sin- 
cerely trust you may live up to 
this record, as it will eliminate 


he Commer Truck 


Four months after we had introduced 
the Commer Truck to American Busi- 
ness men, every available Commer 
Truck had been sold. Two months 
later one or more REORDERS had 


come from over 55% of those who 


had bought Commer Trucks. 


Thus it becomes easier each day to sell 
a Commer Truck and harder to buy 
one, for under no circumstances will we 
rush the output beyond our capacity. 
Every Commer Truck must be as good 


WYCKOFF, CHURCH & PARTRIDGE, IX 


BROADWAY AT 56th STREET 


one of the greatest problems in 
the coal industry.” 


Six months after, H. L. Herbert 
& Co. sent a reorder and wrote 
that their first Commer Truck had 
fully lived up to the unusual record 
made duningits trial demonstration. 


These Commer Truck users sent 
another reorder one month later, 
and a third reorder has come as 
this advertisement goes to press. 


So we repeat: Commer Trucks 
always live up to or better the 
operating costs quoted by us to 
prospective buyers. 


as we can make it; as good as our 
seven years experience and the en- 
gineering skill of the two Commer 
Truck Plants can make it. 


Many Commer Trucks are seven years 
old. Many Commer Trucks have 
done 200,000 miles of service. Not 


one Commer Truck has ever worn out. 


Only a few of the next three months’ 
output remain unsold. It would be 
wise to get in touch with us immedi- 
ately if you are interested. 


Plants at Kingston, New York; and Luton, England 


OR THESE REPRESENTATIVES : 
Thos. P. Goodbody, 626 N.Y. Life Bldg., Chicago 


Chas. B. Shanks, Western Manager, 


703 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pioneer Automobile Co., Golden Gate Avenue, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Pittsburg Auto Co., 5909 Baum St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Benoist & Aull, Benoist Bldg., St. Louis 
J. A. Koehl, New Orleans, La. 

Fred E. Gilbert Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
H. E. Olund, Crown King, Ariz. 


“A G E 


Motor Sales Co., Washington, D. C. 

Geo. R. Snodeal, Baltimore, Md. 

Skinner Bros., Hartford, Conn. 

Dodge Motor Vehicle Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Geo. H. Snyder, 465 Fulton St., Troy, N. Y. 


Hoagland - Thayer, Inc., 383 
Newark, N. J. 
J. Wade Cox, Houston, Texas. 


N T Ss 


We invite automobile men or engineers 
who wish to represent the Commer 
Truck in unoccupied territory to write us. 
















GRAY. Baas, 


MINERAL} 
WATERS f+) 


Ww CANAAN, 
On 





Halsey St., 





























It Couldn’t Have Happened With 
MOTZ Cushion Tires 


Tire 


punctured — neighborhood 


bad — idle, 


curious loafers gathered 


around—miles from a garage—no one to help her—this is the predicament 


that your wife or daughter may be compelled to face any minute, if 


she 


drives a car equipped with pneumatic tires 
Yet these humiliations, troubles, u lorry , delays and expense are wholly un- 


necessary. 


The Trouble-Proof Tire 


Motz Cushion Tires do away with punctures, 
blowouts, rim-cutting and dangerous skidding. And 
they are quickly applied. For they are guwick- 
detachable— fit any standard clincher, universal 
quick-detachable or demountable rim. 


The Economy Tire 


Up-keep expense on your tires is wzped out by 
the Motz Cushion Tire. No extra tires, no cement, 
no patches, no inner tubes, no jacks, no tire tools to 
buy or carry. 

And the Motz Cushion Tire is guaranteed, in 
writing, for 10,000 miles—two years’ service. The 
average life of a Motz Cushion Tire is much longer 
~14,000 to 20,000 miles. A pneumatic tire does well 
to last 3,000 miles. 

Moreover, the Motz Cushion Tire gives a greater 
efficiency than any pneumatic tire. For automobile 
makers have found that, on a given charge of fuel, 
their cars travel more miles when 
equipped with Motz Cushion Tires , 
than with the highest-grade pneu- 
matics. 


The Resilient Tire 


The Motz Cushion Tire is as res/- 
tent as the properly-inflated pneu- 


matic. This amazing resiliency is 
accomplished by means of doudle 
treads, undercut sides, slantwise 


bridges and secret-processed rubber. 
The double treads, which are notched, 
also make this the non-skid tire. 
See illustration. 56 





Note the resiliency when 
passing over a stone 
Drawn from actual photograph) Ave. 
We also manufacture Demountable Solid and Cushion Tires for Commercial Cars 


For Motz Cushion Tires have forever put an end to such difficulties. 


The Popular Tire 


In the year 1910 the sale of Motz Tires increased 
sixteen-fold, and 1911 records show an increase of 
500 per cent over 1910. 

Seventeen makers of pleasure cars now equip 
their machines with this ¢rvoud/e-proof tire. These 
makers produce over 95 per cent of all American- 
built pleasure electrics. They use Motz Tires, not- 
withstanding the fact that, on the average, it would 
cost them $100 less to use pneumatic tires and $125 
less for solid (motor truck) tires. Thus they give 
you a trouble-proot, easy-riding motor car. 


The Tire for You to Investigate 


Don’t subject your people to the humiliation of 
such street scenes as shown above. Don’t buy /7re 
worries with a pleasure car. Don’t pay four times 
as much for up-keep as is necessary. Eliminate 
worry, trouble and expense by investigating Motz 
Cushion Tires. 

Send us your name and we will 
mail you our latest Booklet, together 
with the namesof automobile makers 
who specify Motz Cushion Tires— 
also, letters from pleasure car own- 
ers who are now using the Motz 
Tire. Please write today, requesting 
Booklet 89. 


The Motz Tire and RubberCo. 


Factories and Executive Offices: 
AKRON, OHIO 
Branches: 
New York, 1737 Broadway. Chicago, 2023 
Michigan Ave. Detroit, 999 Woodward 
Kansas City, Mo., 409 East 15th St. 








The Automobile 


By GEORGE FITCH 





“A Swift Sketch of the Ma- 
chine’s Development in 
Speed, Expense, and Deadli- 
Milk-Teeth 


Days to 100 Miles an hour 


ness, from its 


and $1,000 a Minute — Pe- 


destrians a growing nuisance.’ 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 


416 W. 13th St., New York 








Success 


Shorthand 


Instruction by mail conducted by Ex- 
pert Court Reporters. 

Highest Trophy for Speed and Accu- 
racy awarded graduate of Correspondence 
Instruction in Success Shorthand in In- 
ternational Speed Contest, conducted by 








National Shorthand Reporters’ Associ- 
ation, 1910. 

Seven graduates of Success Shorthand awarded Speed 
Certificates at Speeds of 200 w utea ipwards 
n National Shorthand Reporte Speed test, 1911 





More than 200 have qualified for 
thousands have become high cla 
mercial stenographers and private 
Success Instruction. 


Court Reporting, 
well-paid com 





etaries through 


We enroll beginners and stenographers, writers of 
all systems. 
Write for catalogue sent free request. If a 


stenographer, state system. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
James, Chief Instru 


Suite 712, Schiller Bldg. y lil. 



















Stewart Automatic Awl 
WILL MEND 
ANYTHING 

Ie STEWART.SKINNER CO 

6 HERM WORCESTER. MA 
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ADDS 
MVLTIPLIES 


DIVIDES 
SVBTRACTS 


ig 
“Say Mr. Jones, 
his bills and he wants ghe Comptometer.” 


‘Tell him he’ll have to wait until I finish checking my 


postings.” 
‘All right, but how about Mr. Brown 


waiting for a chance at the machine?’ 


“Well, I won't keep it long, but there’s nothing doing until 


I get through.” 


—This is typical of what happens in offices where they 
where its value has 
been demonstrated by use on all kinds of figure work 


understand the Comptometer 


the bill clerk is ready to begin extending 


he says to tell you he’s 
been holding up some percentage work for two or three days, 


Send for Catalogue 











It won't cost you anything to have a Comptometer 
put in your office ontrial. Write us about it 


—addition, multiplication, division and subtraction. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 


24 


1724 N. 


PAULINA ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 











| definite, 


| better 


skillful 
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The All-Western Football T 


‘am of 1911 


Concluded from page 23) 


to place, finally found a place suited to 
his make-up, and Scruby became a star 
guard. He held his own against all comers. 
He did all the punting and place kicking 
for Chicago. As a punter he ranked among 
the best, and his skill in kicking goals 
from placement made him a player to be 
feared. 

Shonka of Nebraska and Paul Belting 
of Illinois get the position on the second 
eleven. Both were aggressive players and 
were in the game every minute of the 
play. * Hanley of Marquette and Hanson 
of lowa were close to the class of the 
others, the latter especially on account of 
his kicking. 

Morrell of Minnesota, Branstad of Wis- 
consin, and O’Brien of lowa, playing cen- 
ter, showed good form. Morrell gets the 
place because he outplayed every man he 
met, even though not quite as active in 
the open field as some of his rivals. 
O’Brien wound up his football career with 
a great record as drop kicker, but in pass- 
ing the ball, charging, and general use- 
fulness was not quite up to the standard 
of either Morrell or Branstad. Branstad 
played a remarkably good game all season. 

Critics have generally divided the honors 
of the quarter-back position between Moll 
of Wisconsin and Capron of Minnesota. 
Capron was not a good quarter back, and, 
while playing the position, his team was 
run by Pickering and then by Rosenwald, 
but he was a grand ball player, and as 
he has been placed at end, this eliminates 
him. Moll did not show up strong in 
certain vital departments of the game, and 
in consequence the man who took his place 
in the Chicago game gets the position— 


his team mate, Gillette. Gillette was a 
great half back. He was just as much 


at home in the position of quarter back, 
and he is considered a better field general 
than Moll. This was clearly demonstrated 
in the Chicago game when he replaced 
Moll. He will, without doubt, be the regu- 
lar quarter back on the Wisconsin eleven 
next year, and it is known that Coach 
Richards considers him one of the most 
valuable men on the team. Moll is placed 
on the second team. 

There are other good quarter 
among these being Paine of 
MeMillan of Michigan. 


The Half-Back Position 


JRACTICALLY every team had one or 
more candidates for the half-back po 
sitions on the All-Western team. There 
were Sauer of Chicago, Craig of Michigan, 
Gill of Indiana, Roberts of Illinois, Rosen- 
wald and Stevens of Minnesota, and a num- 
ber of lesser lights. Among all, Rosenwald 
and Sauer stand out most strongly, with 
Craig and Stevens next in line. Rosen- 
wald ranks with the best in the country. 
Sauer does not shine quite as_ bril- 
liantly, but he was the best ground gainer 
on the Chicago team. He was exception- 
ally strong in forward passes, and Coach 


backs, 


Chicago and 


Stagg’s most effective tricks built 
argund this powerful player, 

Craig of Michigan, probably next to 
Capron the fastest man on the Western 
gridiron, was the best ground gainer for 
his team. In open-fieid running he had 


were 


few superiors. Stevens was another valu- 
able man, his all-around work being a 
close second to his more flashy team mate, 


Roberts were 
over last 


Rosenwald. Gill and 
but did not improve 
much as expected. 


good, 
season as 


The Second Team 


pee BACKS were scarce. With Pick- 
ering out of the game, Thomson of 
Michigan has the place all to himself, his 
rivals being Pierce of Chicago, Murphy of 
lowa, and Woolston of Illinois. There is 
no question about his superiority to any 
of these. He was a little weak against Cor- 
nell, but in all other games he showed 
splendid attack and was equally strong on 
defense. Pierce was a valuable man for 
his team; his only real weakness was in 
handling pints when playing back of the 
line of defense. He was a good line bucker 
and was the man who made Chicago’s viec- 
tory over Wisconsina certainty. The choice, 
in full, for the second team follows: 


End—OLIver, Illinois. 

Tackle—F RANK, Minnesota. 
(fuard—SuHonka, Nebraska. 
Center—BRANSTAD, Wisconsin. 
Guard—P. BELTING, Illinois. 
Tackle—CONKLIN, Michigan. 
Hnd—Tosin, Minnesota. 
Quarter Back—MOLL, Wisconsin. 
Half Back—Crate, Michigan. 
Half Back—StTrevENs, Minnesota. 
Full Back—PieRrce, Chicago. 


In attempting to pick out the best play- 
ers, the coaches, who play the all-impor- 
tant part, are frequently overlooked. In 
the West, where professional coaching pre- 


vails, it is not so much the material at 
hand as the knowledge imparted that 


counts. It is usually a one-man affair, 
and here is where the fortunes of the in- 
dividual team are involved. Williams of 
Minnesota and Richards of Wisconsin 
both built up strong teams and had what 
might be called successful seasons. Yost 
of Michigan had a hard time to keep his 
intact, 


team one or two of his best men 
being out of his important games. To 
Coach Stagg of Chicago, however, belong 
the laurels. The material that he had 


to work with at the opening of the foot- 
ball had 


vear never been more mediocre. 
It looked to outsiders and to Stagg him- 
self that this season would be one of de- 
feats, but barring the game against Min- 
nesota, when his team was snowed under 
by a score of 30 to 0, his team won every 
game played. His weak team, perfectly 


the third down 
line and Wisconsin 
Our hat is off to 


held Cornell at 
on Chicago’s one-yard 
on the two-yard line. 
the “grand old man.” 


coached, 





Going After Souls on a Business Basis 


Concluded from page 14 


That was the old-line revival. It tore 
into a town with posters. It chartered 
the biggest hall or a cireus tent, and 


worked in a chorus of three hundred voices, 
untrained, but vociferous. 

The evangelists drove hard at 
tobacco, and sins of the flesh: pictured man 
lost soul on the road to hell, called 
him to repentance, told of the tender love 
of a mother for the son of her body, and 
the vet more yearning love of the hidden 
God for His suffering world, and gave as 
the solution for sin and doubt and pain 
just to get right with God, and to accept 
and believe in His Son, Jesus Christ. 


rhe evangelists were 


drink, 


as a 


themselves men 


who were irresistible in the magnetism of 
their presence, their knowledge of human 
nature, and their love and sympathy for 
the common people. They had the same 
appeal as a novel of Dickens—the com- 
mand of humor and pathos, and power to 
trike the underlying chords of life. As 
Henry Drummond once said of Moody: 
Ile is the biggest human I ever met.” 


No such commanding and all-conquering 


personalities are at the helm of this move 


ment as used to stee through tempestuous 
nivhts in the times of Moody and Spurgeon 
and Finney But the program is more 


scientific. More men are on 
special needs of the town are 


more 
the team. the 
met. For one great spirit on fire it 
substitutes excellent practical men 
doing a useful piece of work It is 


many 
less of 


a bonfire, but it supplies a permanent 

] amo 
Its organization is a pliable and very 
iffain It is backed by a “Com- 


who are 
and 
nation. 


mittee of 97,” 
business men 
throughout the 


largely 
executives 


The 


prominent 
scattered 
chairman of 


that committee is James G. Cannon, presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank of New 
York. Of the $100,000 of money sub- 
scribed by 30,000 persons to finance the 


movement, $5,000 was given by J 
Morgan and about 
The campaign 
man 


. Pierpont 
$40,000 by the “97.” 

n Detroit—a 
field 
said of 


manager in 
who gave up a $4,000 job as 
manager of a 
the revival: 
Capitalized by the money and brains of 
the biggest men of the country, 
after souls in just 
Standard Oil Com- 
business.” 
April 28, 1912, will be 
Day at the continental head 
New York. New England has 
planned a yearly congress to sum up re- 
sults, and it is hoped that the Mississippi 
Valley and the Far West hold 


mereantile concern 


business 
the movement 
the same way that the 
pany goes utter 

Sunday, 


servation 


is going 


Con- 


quarters in 


will each 
The organizations participating are: the 


Baptist Brotherhood, the Brotherhood of 


Andrew and Philip, the Brotherhood of 
Disciples of Christ, the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. the Congregational Brotherhood 
of America, the Gideons (Commercial Trav- 
elers), the International Sunday School 


Association, the International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, the 
Lutheran Brotherhood, the Methodist 
Brotherhood the Otterbein Brotherhood 
United Brethren Chureh), the 
Brotherhood of America, the 


Brother hood 


Presby te- 
rian United 


Presbyterian 
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(Continued from page 17) 


bed under the eaves of the farmhouse. 
“Oh, God, give me jest one chance to kill 
that ol’ he-bar Fuller, jest one chance, 
that’s all I ask.” 

Then, as he lay there, his brain cleared 
lle packed all 
his belongings and quietly left the farm 
house. For a long time he stood in the 
road looking back at the great blue hills 
bathed in the silvery moonlight, then he 
turned and started northward once again. 

“Pll come back when V’m a man, an’ 
then | Ill finish up pap’s work 
whar he left off.” 

All night he walked, and not until the 
sun washed the blue hills behind him in a 
golden bath did he reach a railroad sta 
tion. With the largest part of his savings 
he bought a ticket for Louisville. It was 
his first ride on a railroad train. 

Of his life in the inland city little need 
be chronicled. It is suflicient to Say that 
his was a little harder than that of the 
average backwoods boy who goes to the 
city to earn a living, because he had no 
education and absolutely no training. He 
was like a creature of the wild, and he 
nearly starved to death before 


and a plan began to form 


reckon 


le secured 
his first position in a printing office. 

His progress was slow, because he dis 
liked the trade. He disliked the city, too, 
but he was forced to stay there because it 
was the only place where he could earn 
real money. From the print 
drifted to the composing room of : 


shop he 


news 
paper, and finally after years of work he 
was acknowledged a printer, but a very 
poor one. ; 
Not once in all these years did he for 
vet about the feud in the mountains. He 
saved his money and lived, not in the pres 
ent, but always in the future. He lived 
for the time that he would be ready to go 
back to the blue hills and avenge the death 
of his father. One day in a store in Louis- 
ville he saw the advertisement of a new 
rifle. It was a repeatel and the first of 
its kind to be invented. The man (he was 
twenty) from the mountains examined it. 
It was a revelation to him, for the only 
gun that he understood was the slow-firing, 
long-barreled 
taineers. 


squirrel gun of the moun- 


He bought one, and fer years kept it in 
his room always well cleaned and _ oiled 
It was his companion, and in it he con- 
fided his secret as he sat on the edge of 
the bed each night 
ing it. 

One day the longed-for opportunity to 
return to the mountains came. From a 
friend he learned that the little pape 
that had been started before the war in 
the settlement at Cordole was to be 
That same day he drew 
the city bank, resigned his position and 
with his cherished Winchester turned his 
face in the direction of his old 
in the mountains 


¥ the vears of waiting were forgotten 
P by the man as he sat in the dusty 
little print shop and read the proof of the 
editorial. He realized that the oppo! 
tunity that he had longed for had arrived 
His dark eyes glowed with the desire for 
revenge, and as he sat 


fondling and clean 


sold. 


his savings from 


home 


there in front of 
his dilapidated little desk he looked like 
a mountain rattler about to strike. 

The editorial acted like an explosion of 
ynamite in the little mountain town. The 
paper trebled its circulation for that one 
issue, and the 


] 


wording of tl 
epistle Was on every tongue 
Wright had been seen on the streets of 


strange 


the little town several times since he had 
aa the paper, but no one kad reoos 
nized him. His signature at the bottom 
of the editorial made it all evident. how 
ever, and the older natives of the 
tains and the settlement recalled the bloody 
days of the Wright Fuller feud with ap 
prehensions 

Even though old Dan Fuller had never 
learned to read he w 
rance of thy editorial 
eers read it to | 
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moun 


is not long in igno 

Willing mountain 
im over and over agai 
but they could not understand the strane 


effect that it seemed to have on the old 


man 
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Then, as if they realized that dis- 
cretion was the safest, they faded into | 
houses and stores, and in the twinkling of | 
au eve the street was deserted. 

‘Lhe slow-moving oxeart rumbled up in 
front of Winchell’s Hotel, which contained 
With great 
agility in spite of his seventy years Fuller 
swung down from his cart and stamped 
loudly on the hotel porch to get the 
cramps out of his legs. 


town. 


thie only barroom in the town. 


white beard seemed a trifle longer 
the mass of gray hair fell further 
down upon his shoulders. His keen eyes 
were as bright as they were in the days of 
the feud before the war. 

A soft breeze that 
tremble played 
long hair. 


| | I. was as erect as he ever was, but his 
| 





made the leaves 
through his beard and 
He glanced up and down the 
main street and slowly began to fill an old 
cob pipe from a greasy leather tobacco 
bag. | 

From the far end of the street came a |} 
metallic click. In the stillness it sounded | 
ominous. 


thei 


‘| he yoke of black oxen pointed 
velvet-covered ears in the direction 
from which it came and looked inquiringly. 
Old Dan Fuller heard it. and he too turned 
his head to see. The men in the barroom | 
heard it and held their breath. It was the | 
snap of the old-fashioned lock on the 
street door of the “Call” office. 

A tall figure, hatless, and in his shirt- 
sleeves, stepped out, and in one bound 
seemed to reach the center of the road. 
His Winchester leaped to his shoulder and | 
the erash came. The men in the barroom 
saw old Fuller’s beard stir as if a gust 
of wind had blown it. A half dozen white 
hairs floated to the porch steps, and at 
the same time there was a thump as the 
ball struck a post at the end of the hotel 
stoop. 


Two other reports followed the first in 
quick succession, and then old Dan Fuller 
put the cob pipe in his mouth and delib- 
erately struck a match with his left hand, 
while in his right he held the smoking army 
revolver. In front of the “Call” office a 
figure writhed in the dusty road and tried 
to reach the Winchester that had dropped 
out of reach when he fell. 

Keeping him covered, Dan 





Fuller ran 
forward and the crowd from the barroom 
followed. The old mountaineer kicked ie 
rifle well out of reach of the man in the 
road. and then returned his revolver under | 

s open hickory shirt again. | 

Before the first of the men could reaeh | 

im Fuller gathered the limp form in his | 
strode toward the little orint | 
shop He kicked the door. shmt behind | 
him and shot the bolt. locking out the 
crowd that had witnessed the duel in the | 
street. The wooden stairs creaked under | 
their combined weight as the man from the 
mountains carried his burden to the dusty 
oflice on the seeond floor. 

From his pocket flask the old man poured 
corn whisky down the young man’s throat 
Then with the 
deliberation of a man who knew what he 
was about he set to work to stop the flow 
of blood from two wounds, one in the right | 
shoulder and the other in the fleshy part 
of the right arm. 

Wright leaned back in the little office 
chair and closed his eyes; then opening 


arins and 


until he opened his eves. 


them, he glared at his enemy. 
‘Well, hain’t yo’ 
ie demanded. 
“Vo’ shet up ’till I get this here blood 
stopped I'll talk.” 
For half an hour the old man worked 
over the wounded one who in the mean 


a-goin’ t’ finish me?” 


Then mavbe 


time had-fainted again. More corn whisky 


restorative was brought into action. and 


again he opened his eves. The old man sat 
on the table dangling his legs just off the 
oo 

So vo’ all elim Wright's hoy They 
aint no mistakin’ hit though when vo’ 
ook plum at yo’ An’ vo’ reckoned t’ come 


up hveh an’ put an’ end to this hveh feud. 
0’ Well. vo’ pap an’ me 


iit afore vo’ was outen knee britches.” 


finished 


‘Cause vo’ murdered him hit hain’t no 
ivin’ that tl’ feud is over.” retorted the 


ounge man. | 


( LID DAN looked at him for a minute 


ind then looked out of the window as 


n meditation 
Yo’ dady warn’t murdered by me. son 
I] was the Yanks what did hit Yo’ 


| nd | met up in the 


same regiment 
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New Parker Gift Pens of Gold, Silver, Pearl, Diamonds, Rubies, etc 


He Gave 8000 Pens 


When He Found Jt Wouldn’t Leak 


CAPTAIN of Industry walked 
into a Chicago store. 

««What makes fountain pens leak?’’ 
he said. 

«111 tell you,’’ replied the dealer. 
«You set an ordinary fountain pen in 
your pocket point up. 
in the feed tube- 


The ink stays 
won’t run down. 
The heat of your body makes the air 
in the pen expand and blow out through 
the inky feed tube, pushing the ink 
ahead of it, so that —? 

«<So that I get smeared, when | 
take off the cap,’’ put in the Captain 
of Industry. 

“<Just i 

«Is there any fountain pen that 
won’t leak ?’’ asked the «*Captain.’’ 

«<There is,’’ replied the dealer. 
“It's the Parker. When youset a Parker 
fountain pen in your pocket the ink 
doesn’t stay in the 
feed tube, but drops 
back to the reser- 
voir. The air heats, 
expandsand blows 
out of the feed tube, 


but it can’t blow 








ink, because no 
ink is there.’’ 

Then the dealer explained how 
capillary attraction draws the ink down 
through the Parker «*Lucky Curve,’’ 
as a blotter draws ink. He even 
showed him, by dropping ink into 


the feed tube of a Parker pen, touch- 
ing the «*Lucky Curve’’ to the barrel 
wall and letting him see the ink scoot 
down. 

«Don’t vou 


Parker Pens ?’ 


want one of these 
isked the dealer. 

<<] want 8,000,”’ said the «*Cap- 
tain.” 

He meant it. He bought one pen 
of the dealer, tried it for a time, then 
Parker and con- 
for 8,000 Parker Fountain 


sent for George S. 
tracted 
Pens, to give to his employees for 
Christmas. 

PARKER JACK KNIFE SAFETY PEN 
can be carried in any position in any 
pocket. Also pen knife size for lady’s 
purse. Can’t leak, smear or spill ink. 
Great gift for anyone. $2.50 up. 


NOT TOO LATE TO SEND BY MAIL 

A Parker Pen with a special de- 
livery stamp will travel 1000 miles in 
one day, and not be caught in Post 
Office jam. Get one in the mail 
this afternoon, sure. Parker 


Gift Pen comes in a handsome box 


Every 
of special Christmas design. 


Don’t chase 


person. Settle 


up a different gift for 


each your whole 


Christmas in one store. And spend 
but a few dollars. Prices $1.50 up. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Parker 
Pens, send for our catalogue and buy 


from us direct. 


The Parker Pen Company, 98 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


Our New York Retail Store is at 


11 Park Row, opposite the Post Office. 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT 


South America«“Panama Canal 


20,000 Mile Cruise, leaving New York Jan. 20, 1912 


By S. S. BLUCHER, (12,500 TONS) 
Calling at Port of Spain, Pernambuco, Santos, Buenos Aires (Across the Andes), Punta Arenas 
(through the Straits of Magellan), Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Para, Bridgetown, and 
a visit to the Panama Canal. Duration of Cruise 80 Days—Cost $350 and up. Exceptional 
side trips everywhere. Cruises De Luxe to the West Indies. 
Panama Canal, Venezuela 


Five Delightful WEST INDI and Bermuda 


Cruises to the 
Leaving New York by the Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 
S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 28 days, Jan. 23, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and up. 
S.S. Hamburg (11,000 tons), 21 days, Feb. 10, March 7, 1912, $125 and up. 
S. S. Molhke (12,500 tons), 16 days, March 26, 1912, $85 and up. 
Every luxury of travel, every refinement of service insured 


GRAND ANNUAL CRUISE 
TO THE ORIENT 


By the most palatial cruising steamer afloat, 
S. S. “VICTORIA LUISE” (16,500 tons), 
Sailing from New Yerk, January 30, 1912, ona 
78-Day Cruise to Madeira, Spain, the Mediterra- 
neanand the Orient. Cost $325and upward. The 
“Victoria Luise” is equipped with modern feat+ 
ures providing every luxury and comfort on long 
cruises. 


GRAND 
ANNUAL 
EVENT 


Around 
the World 


November, 1912, 
and February, 
1913, by the 
Large Cruising 
























Italy and Egypt 





a \ Special Trip by the superb 
“VICTORIA - transatlantic liner “Kaiserin 
LUISE” \ Auguste Victoria,” the larg- 


estand most luxurioussteam- 
erof the service. Leaves New 
York February 14, 1912, for 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Villefranche (Nice), Genoa, 
Naples and Port Said. Toor 
from Port Said, $165 and up. 
To or from all other ports, 
$115 and up. 


(16,500 tons). —— Ze 


Send for bookiets 
giving information, 
etc, 
og HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
; 1 , 41-45 Broadway New York 
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Send tee Free Samples 


Boiling water on a Steero Bouillon Cube makes 
rich, appetizin bouillon, ready to serve. 
Convenient, delicious. Box of 12 sent for 
35c if your dealer won't supply you. Tins 
of 0) and 100 Cubes are more economical. 


Schieffelin & Co., 146  Witien St., NewYork 
American Kitchen 1 Products Co., NewYork 


‘STEERO ci" 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 





We have caught the fragrance of real violets 


Send 2c in stamps for a Sample Cake today. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Dept.T, CINCINNATI,O. 








A valuable brochure 
for you—free 


We have just brought out a beautifully printed 
brochure for the purpose of adequately describ- 
ing the new edition of the 


Memoirs and Chronicles of the 
Courts of Europe 


° These memoirs are in- Josephine, 
Tear this ee | 
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P.F timate historical writings, | Pompadour, the i’mperor 
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side. We-uns got along tolerably well 
considerin’. 

“Fo’ two years we-uns popped around 
arter them Yanks, an’ then one day we-all 
got ketched in the woods. Hit was yo’ 
dady an’ me an’ a dozen other fellers from 
the mountains. I tell yo’ we made things 
hum fo’ them there Yanks fo’ some time, 
but they was too many and we-uns got 
took prisoners, yo’ pap an’ me an’ the rest 
what warn’t kilt. 

“Yo’ dady got hit with one of them 
Yank’s bullets right in t’ jaw, an’ I 
couldn’t seem t’ get hit out. Neither could 
t’ doctors. I washed t’ hole in his face 
out every mornin’ when we was in prison, 
but somehow hit wouldn’t git well. One 
day yo’ dady got blood poison in hit an’ 
I knew ’twas nigh t’ end on him. 

“We-uns had a long talk that day, an’-— 
well, anyway hit was decided that t’ feud 
warn’t woth abotherin’ with eny mo’. T’ 
next day, son, I had t’ bury yo’ dady; | 
dug t’ hole myself.” 

The old man paused and stroked his 
snow-white beard as he looked through 
the dusty windows. The young man’s head 
fell forward on his chest. They sat there 
silently while the sun crept down behind 
the mountains and the shadows length- 
ened into night. Then, as silently as a 
panther, the mountaineer slipped from his 
seat on the table, paused a moment to 
listen to the regular breathing of the young 
man, Which told him that he slept; and 
half an hour later the yoke of black oxen 


were patiently hauling the grumbling car 
through Woodland Gap. 


de bright morning sun flooded the dusty 
printing office. It revealed the young 
man standing before the type case. He Was 
composing as he set the type, and his hang 
traveled slowly from case to stick. Hp 
was setting with his left hand, his right 
was in a sling about his neck, and his 
shirt was bunched about his shoulders 
showing the outlines of the bulky bs andages, 
And as his hand traveled across the cages 
the following paragraphs grew in the gal. 
ley on the table by his side: 
A RETRACTION 
We wish to retract statements made in 
the editorial columns of the “Call” lagi 
week depreciating the character of old 
Dan Fuller. There never was a greater 
gentleman in Horse Mountains than Mr. 
Fuller. We feel under obligations to him 
for many deeds of kindness, and hereby 
offer our sincerest apologies. ‘ 
ind we also wish to state that there is 
no disgrace in a man getting tight one 
in a while, and especially old Dan Fuller 
because he drinks the very best whisky in 
the mountains. We know, because we had } 
some. JAMES T. WRIGHT, JR, 





This time the black eyes danced and th 
sharp-featured face was wreathed in al 
smile as the young man read the galley] 
proof. 





tomed to the pleasure of having the win- 
dows go up and of hearing the applause. 
That there might be no misunderstanding 
concerning the auspices under which the 
project was being carried out, Mrs. Truro, 
though neither a singer nor a pedestrian, 
accompanied the choristers in her limou- 
sine and urged them on—beseeching them 
frequently from her cushiony and illumi- 
nated environment to sing in front of some 
house toward the occupants of which she 
felt especially well disposed. Wilkinson 
had been obliged to overrule her insistent 
demands and remind her that at such a 
rate of progress they would never get the 
Back Bay properly covered. 


| ty was growing late; it was nearly time 
to disband the singers. They were ap- 
proaching the block on the avenue where 
Helen Joyce lived: and on a sudden im- 
pulse Wilkinson resolved to halt before her 
house, whether it was lighted up or not, 
and deliver the last carol there. 

Wilkinson, having got them started, beat 
time silently, and watched the house. The 
curtains were drawn, but light showed be- 
hind them; and before the first stanza was 
finished, up went the shades in the bay 
windows, up went one of the windows, and 
Helen Joyce stood there. 

And, to his own amazement, the sudden 
appearance of her in that window caused 
Wilkinson’s heart to throb, to thrill, to feel 
emotion such as had not been inspired in 
it since the youthful days of Barbara 
Thorpe—now pouring her sweet soprano 
over his shoulder—such as had never be- 
fore been inspired in it by Helen Joyce. 
And instantly there swept over him a sec- 
ondary exultation in the consciousness that 
he had for this moment at least been able 
to grasp back and seize his youth. This 
moment! Why not always? He looked 
into Helen’s face and lifted up his voice: 





For Christ is born of Mary; 
{nd gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 


| His voice swept over all the other voices, 
his figure rose above all the other figures, 
and while he beat time with uplifted arms 
a fervor of excitement and enthusiasm 
seemed shining on his face. He awakened 
a new spirit in the tired choristers; they 
sang the carol with a clearer tone and a 
greater earnestness: Bob Dysart and Made 
leine Merritt, who side by side had been 
smiling into each other’s eyes, became un 
-onsciously more attentive to the song, and 
their hands, clasped covertly, ceased tele 


graphing the lighter and more frivolous 
messages of their afivetion 
But Wilkinson was unaware of any 


alteration in the spirit or performance of 
| those about him: he was singing now for 
himself and for Helen 
| A slender, virginal creature in her pink 


evening gown, she stood smiling a little, 
|} he head turned slightly in the attitude 
of an attentive listener, one hand behind 
he the othe holding the searf across 
her breast; back of her the brightly lighted 
| room. with its heavy glass chandelier and 
gilded ceiling. Wilkinson felt an unprece 


The Night Before Christmas 


( Concluded from page 13) 


dented desire to arouse in her an emotion 
such as had shone from her dark eyes many 
years before. He threw appeal into his 
voice; it was not religious appeal that he 
felt, but it animated effectively the hymn 
As soon as the Amen had faded on the 
still air, Wilkinson said: “That’s our last; | 
good night and merry Christmas, every: | 
body,” and ran quickly up the Joyces’ 
steps. 
It was Helen herself who opened the door. | 
“Come in,” she said; she showed no sur: | 
prise. “It was good of you to sing in front | 
of my house. I hoped you would; in faet,} 
I was sitting up on the chance of hearing | 
the carols.” ' 
He took her hand. 
“Helen,” he said, ‘as I stood out there} 
singing and saw you in the window, it} 
seemed to me that you were the sweetest,| 
dearest, loveliest woman in all the world| 
Somehow, in the old days I knew you were | 
that, and yet I never had the emotion that} 
you’ve given me to-night. I was a fool, | 
Helen, not to love you years ago; “— 





make you believe me now?” 

She hesitated; her lips quivered, but were} 
silent. She drew away the hand that he} 
had taken and raised it uncertainly to her} 
throat. 

“Robert,” she said, and then she caught 
her breath and sank into the chair bj 
which she had been standing. ‘‘I—let me 
talk with you, Robert—let me_ think— 
truly, I don’t know yet what to think—| 
or to say.” 

She looked at him with a wistful smile. 

“Oh, I can make you sure—” he began, 
bending over her eagerly, but she checked 
him with a little gesture. 

“No, I must first make you sure,” she 
said softly. “You have seen me so little 
of late, Robert; perhaps to-night you're 
thinking of me as I used to be—when I did 
care for you, very much.” 

“You don’t care—any more?” His face} 
sharpened with anxiety and dread. | 

“T used to thrill to the sound of your} 
voice, the sight of your face—and then 
feel frightened and ashamed to think that 
you had guessed it. For a long time I} 
hoped that each day would make me the} 
happiest girl in the world.” | 

“Ah, don’t!” he pleaded. “TI was a cad 

and I’ve hated myself because of it. 
want to start afresh, Helen. I never felt 
young love run through me so vividly 
to-night when you stood in the window. 


| LD R eves filled as she looked up at ert 


‘Robert.” she said, “is that true 

“Tt’s the dearest truth I know.’ | 

She could not doubt the emotion in his] 
voice, the love in his glanee. Color floodes i 
her face, tenderness trembled on her lips 
a dewy, youthful sparkle cam into her 
eves, and she exclaimed in a low 

When vou say such a_ thing 8 "that 
I feel that. 1 can be voung again too. 
haven’t changed, Robert—except outwé irdly 
You're sure you don’t mind tha 

“Mind it!” he said ‘Goo eavens: | 
He bent to her with a smile ar ith eyé 
obscured by tears 

Che tall clock in the corner he } 


began striking twelve 
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tli ° Shaving | 
j IaiTtS stick 
~ The kind that wont smart or dry one wace = 


LE. 


” Inthe convenient, sani- 
tary, hinged-covered 
™, nickeled box. 


Every man wariis it. You want 
it because no other affords the 
same peculiar. :reamlike, sooth- 
ing, enduring !ather that has dis- 
tinguished Williams’ Shaving 
Soaptor three tourths ofacentury. 

Perhaps these qualities explain 
why those who may have been 
persuaded to try other kinds are 
soon all the more anxious to get 
back to Williams’. 

Williams’ Quick and Easy Shaving 
Powder, in the convenient, hinged-top 
box, attords the same _ rich, creamy, 
abundant lather that distinguishes 
Williams’ Shaving Stick. 


\ \ 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 





